








After dining at ALBERT one feels SADLER’S WELLS THEATR : 


at Peace with all the World. Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 (Terminus 1672 
—Robin Douglas} | aUGuSTe14, FOR 4 WEEKS 


RESTAURANT Sadler’s Wells Opera 
ALBERT OrPeNGAGH'S 
Regent Stet, WA Orpheus 
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CONTINENTAL CUISINE Underworld 


under personal sup Bon of pag ft alg, by ee 


MONSIKUR ALBERT Malcolm Pride Wendy Toye 
Conductor: Alexander Faris 


. “The sauciest, most sparkling 
LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. musical show in London” 


DINNER 4 ,,_ 10s. 6d. a. —Daily Sketch 
} “Brilliantly funny production . . . 
Also A La Carte specialities. fast, colourful, wholly delightful 
Faciliti i entertainment . . . there is every- 
ere ” ia “P nag thing here to amuse the eye and 
Licensed till midnight enliven the ear” 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. —The Times 
GERrard 1296. EVGS, 7.30. MAT., SATS., 2.30. 














DISCOTECA 


il mensile italiano di dischi e musica 


direttore: William Weaver 


articoli di Fedele d’Amico, Eugenio Gara, Klaus Geitel, 

Eugenio Montale, Elsa Morante, H. C. Robbins Landon, 

Thomas Schippers, Elliott Stein, Igor Stravinsky, Luchino 
Visconti, Emilia Zanetti. 

lettere dall’estero, recensioni di nuovi dischi, notiziario, tecnica. 





12 numeri per L. 7.000 (4 pounds). 
Piazza Campitelli 10. ROMA, ITALI \ 
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RDEN OPERA 


Musical Director: GEORG SOLTI 
1961-62 Season opens on September 14th 





New Productions 


IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE 


Conductor: Georg Solti 








Producer Géran Gentele Designer: Carl Toms 


DIE WALKURE 


Conductor: Georg Solti 
Producer: Hans Hotter Designer: Herbert Kern 





Other works in the repertory during September.and October 
include: 


FIDELIO 
FALSTAFF 
DER FREISCHUTZ 


Box Of: ce for the new season opens mid-August COV 1066 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD 


announce auditions for singers to be heid in the week commencing 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1961, for 


THE GOLDSMITH SCHOLARSHIP 


(VALUE £500) 


other SCHOLARSHIPS (VALUE £120 EACH) 
ard ENTRY, for the year commencing September, 1961 
FINAL AUDITIONS ARE HELD BY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MANAGEMENTS OF THE 
COVENT GARDEN, SADLER’S WELLS AND 
GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA COMPANIES. 


SCHOLARSHIPS are also availabie for 


CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


(Value £120) 
Full particulars and entry forms from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 


Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Telephone: WATerioo 4424 














MUSICAL TIMES 


edited by ANDREW PORTER 


For the price of a Festival Hall programme you can buy England’s longest, 
liveliest and best-written monthly paper about music. Since 1844 The Musical 
Times has been the ‘mirror of music’, reflecting new thoughts, discoveries, 
compositions and publications, Leigh Hunt — Bernard Shaw — Ernest Newman 
wrote for it; today it is still packed with important articles, reviews and reports 
by men who know their subject. 


In August: Peter Branscombe’s study of Brecht, Kurt Weill and ‘Mahagonny’; 
excerpts from Arthur Schnabel’s forthcoming book ‘Of Men and Music’; an essay 
on Mozart's sister; a curious account of the village bands that still flour'sh in 
England. Reports from Halle, Zurich (Martinu’s new opera), Amsterdam, New 
York and Tashkent; Cheltenham and Aldeburgh. Reviews by Thurston Dart, 


Frank Howes, Nicholas Maw, Jeremy Noble, Elizabeth Poston, John W rack 


The Musical Times costs Is 6d. Annua! subscription, including posta 
(overseas 21s 6d, or $3.20) 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON 
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OPERA CLUB 
22/6 Pore 


You. favourite operas, and a number of lesser known ones, are now 
avaible on OPERA CLUB at ONLY 22/6d. per record. Below is a 
sele tion from the many great recardings in this bargain series. A 


complete catalogue is available from your local dealer. 





Boito MEFISTOFELE 
Tagliavini, Neri, Pobbe 
OLPC 1260 (3) 


Cilea ADRIANA LECOUVREUR 
Gavazzi, Prandelli, Truccato Pace 
OLPC 1218 (3) 


Cilea L'ARLESIANA 
Tagliavini, Tassinari, Silveri 


OLPC 1255 (2) 


Donizetti L’ELISIR D’AMORE 
Valletti, Noni, Bruscantini 
OLPC 1235 (3) 


Donizetti LA FAVORITA 
Raimondi, Barbiri, Neri, 
Tagliabue 
OLPC 1256 (3) 


Giordano FEDORA 
Caniglia, Prandelli, Piccini 
OLPC 1222 (2) 





Leoncavallo | PAGLIACCI and 
Mascagnani 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
Simionato, Bergonzi, Tagliabue 
OLPC 1238 (3) 


Mozart DON GIOVANNI 


Curtis Verna, Taddei, Tajo, 
Valletti OLPC 1253 (3) 


Ponchielli LA GIOCONDA 
Callas, Poggi, Silveri, Barbieri 
OLPC 1241 (3) 


Puccini LA BOHEME 
Carteri, Tagliavini, Siepi, Taddei 
OLPC 1237 (2) 


Rossini WILLIAM TELL 
Taddei, Filippeschi, Sciutti 
OLPC 1232 (4) 


Zandonai FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 
Caniglia, Prandelli, Tagliabue 
OLPC 1229 (3) 


Trade enquiries to: 


London area: A. Soloway Ltd.. Cudworth St., E.1; The City Ltd., Waterloo 
oad, S.E.1; Keith Prowse & Co. Ltd. New Bond Street, W.1. 


South S.M.M. Distribution, New Rents, Ashford, Kent. 

Midlancs: H. R. Taylor & Co, Ltd. Edgbaston Street, Birmingham, 5. 
North: Valectric Ltd., Roundhay Road, Leeds, 8. ; 

Ireland Connoisseur Records Ltd., 11 Fownes Street, Dublin. 
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NOW IN STEREO! TITO GOBBI 


A GREAT 





THE MAGNIFICENT CAST INCLUDES:- 
TITO GOBBI 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 


ANNA MOFFO NAN MERRIMAN 
FEDORA BARBIERI LUIGI ALVA 
ROLANDO PANERAI TOMASO SPATARO 
RENATO ERCOLANI NICOLA ZACCARIA 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA & CHORUS 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
SAX2254/6 (stereo) or 33CX1410/2 (mono) 

The stereo records (and mono records if purchased complete) are 


supplied in a specially designed Presentation Box. Stereo records ar« 
not available separately. Libretto available, price 6/-. 
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COMMENT 
The Prospect Ahead 


It was exactly twelve months ago that we devoted our Comment t: the 
news of Georg Solti’s appointment as Covent Garden’s new mi sical 
director. We welcomed the appointment, pointing out briefly Mr Soltis 
fine operatic record in Munich and Frankfurt —a more detailed exami- 
nation of his work in Germany appears in Ernst Thomas’s article ir: this 
issue — and made one or two prophecies as to how we thought Mr Solti 
might approach his Covent Garden task. Although the Solti régime does 
not officially begin until September 1, there has been much plai:ning 
during the last twelve months directed towards the coming season ; and 
Solti’s press conference a few weeks ago, surely one of the most invigorat- 
ing and inspiring functions of its kind there has ever been at Covent 
Garden, filled us all with hope and confidence for the future. 

Mr Solti’s desire to take the critics into his confidence was apparent, 
and the complete frankness with which he answered the various questions 
that were put to him endeared him to even the most hard-boiled repre- 
sentatives of Fleet Street. Mr Solti had evidently thought deeply about 
the problems that confront him at Covent Garden. The actual plans for 
the coming season were published in our pages last month, and are 
supplemented in this issue on page 504. What was particularly interesting 
were the conductor’s remarks about the language in which operas should 
be sung. Comedies and Singspiel operas, and works which require the 9" ca 
audience to understand every word of the text, like Erwartung or Woz. fap" 
zeck, will be given in English. So will Slavonic operas, and thus we will 
no longer be treated to the ridiculous spectacle of a cast singing Boris 
Godunov in Russian, a language which perhaps only one member of the 
cast understands, to an English audience. 

Mr Solti also stressed the fact that he hoped to build up the London 
ensemble with the best English and Commonwealth musicians, as well as 
having foreign guest artists from time to time. We have heard this kind 
of pronouncement before, but we feel that Mr Solti really intends to do Op 



























































this, and means every word that he says. He spoke about the ‘existing Ge 
high level at Covent Garden, which gives me such a good start’ (how nice Mi 
to have our own opinion confirmed), and about his desire ‘to make Co 


Covent Garden the best opera house in the world’. Finally Mr Sollti, tike has 
a Cabinet minister, warned us not to expect quick results, and asked for ac 


time in which to achieve his aims — he spoke of four or five years. This con 
seems entirely reasonable, and we view Covent Garden’s future under %& jo 
Mr Solti with quiet confidence. . Fr 

Sadler’s Wells’s prospects too seem to us most promising. The plans of 
for next season are set out on page 542. From the letter we publis! from sist 


the Hon. James Smith, the Chairman of the Sadler’s Wells Trust, on col 
page 552, we read with much gratification that ‘within a season, !y and dev 
large, one section [of the company] will perform a certain repert« ‘re on | 


tour, and perform that repertoire in London, adding to it for I »ndon me 
purposes and vice versa’. Thus the basic idea of two companies wh ch we sat 
commented on in June seems nearer realization, and cannot but  enefit stat 


all concerned. All in all, our operatic prospects look distinctly hea’ 1y. 
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this kind When Georg Solti takes over as musical director of Covent Garden 
ds to do Opera in September he will be able to look back on 15 years’ work in 
“existing Germany: six years as musical director of the Bavarian State Opera in 
how nice Munich and nine years as Opera Director and head of the Museum 
‘to make Concerts in Frankfurt. It is actually during these last nine years that he 
Solti, tike has become internationally known and has attained high artistic repute as 
asked for a conductor. Guest performances such as are offered today to every good 
ars. This conductor, not just to the exceptionally gifted, have of course contributed 
re under to his standing, including an American visit in 1953, his second year at 
Frankfurt. His recordings have also helped, but these are in fact the fruits 
he plans of his Frankfurt development, which on the whole was a calm and con- 
trom sistent one. Solti 1s much less of a ‘sleeping-car artist’ than many of his 
‘rust, 00 Hi colleagves, and in fact it is in Frankfurt itself that his recent artistic 
y and develor-nent has been most positively determined. 
Rein & Solti was 39 when he took over the double post in Frankfurt, and one 
ate must amit that he had by then become a conductor above the average 
b ch . and a r usician of marked individuality. Apart from the political circum- 
cnem stances vhich forced him to emigrate from Hungary, his career has been 


ry. 
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in call for the Frankfurt company after ‘Der fliegende Hollander’, Paris, 1959: (1. to r.) 
b Sergi (Steerman), Kurt Bohme (Daland), Hans Hartleb (producer), Ernst Kozub (Erik), 
jeorg Solti (conductor), Siw Ericsdotter (Senta), Leonardo Wolovsky (Dutchman) 


GEORG SOLTI 


(above) Budapest, 1917 Budapest, 1923 
(below) Budapest, 1934 Zurich, 1942 





straightforward as his considerable talents allowed. Solti was born in 

dapest, where he studied under Dohnanyi and Kodaly, and at the age 

18 obtained his diploma from the Music Academy in piano-playing, 

ducting and composition. Until 1939 he worked at the Budapest 

era House, where he obtained his grounding in operatic repertory. 
in that year, anti-Jewish legislation on the Nazi model put an end to 

Hungarian career. 

Solti then emigrated to Switzerland, where he concentrated on the 

ij no and in 1942 won first prize in the Geneva Competition. But his 

t love was still conducting. Hardly was the war over when he received 

ensational offer: the direction of the Bavarian State Opera in Munich 

,d of the Bavarian State Orchestra’s symphony concerts. For six years 

ti held this post as one of the youngest heads of the opera house in 
Munich’s history, and therefore not always unopposed. In 1952 he could 
not resist an invitation from his friend, Harry Buckwitz, who had just 
been appointed Generalintendant of the Frankfurt City Theatres and who 
offered him the prospect of working in a particularly peaceful artistic 
atmosphere. 

So an experienced conductor and mature musician came to Frankfurt 
in 1952. After so long as head of one of the greatest of opera houses he 
was familiar with all the challenges and pitfalls of repertory work. What 
could have persuaded him to repeat these experiences on a smaller scale 
in Frankfurt? And yet his decision was right; as right as his present 
move to Covent Garden. In 1952 he may have felt that a new stage of 
artistic development awaited him, which he could enjoy more fully in 
Frankfurt than in the enormous repertory system of Munich with its toll 
of nerves and strength. It may be that today he feels drawn to prove 
and confirm his artistic standing in a much more exposed position. The 
key to Solti’s musical nature and success lies in this capacity for unceasing 
development of his artistic ideals and ambitions. 

Solti began his régime in Frankfurt with a new production of Otello. 
It was the first new production of the opera season and bore in every 
way the stamp of his overwhelming personality. He wrote trenchantly in 
the programme: ‘A deep relationship between stage and orchestra; the 
growth of arias into musical scenes by means of recitative; subtle 
orchestration and contrasting dynamics.’ The demands he made on him- 
self as conductor were therefore easy to determine—a musical and 
spiritual feeling for the construction of the scenes and acts, together with 
a highly developed sense of tone which embraced equally the absolute 
dynamic values, the strong relationship between voice and orchestra and 
the essence of the instrumental colouring. But it was not only the fulfil- 
ment of these demands which was responsible for the overwhelming 
impact of this Otello, but also the fact that Solti found in this fulfilment 
the way to control his impetuous approach to music, and also attained a 
dramatic impulse which gave to the work and its interpretation the very 
essence of Italian opera. 

solti is still concerned, to a possibly unique extent, with the problems 
wi ch arise out of the relationship between form, tempo and tone. An 
of ra conductor in particular needs exuberant vitality in order to inspire 
an compel the whole team of soloists, chorus and orchestra. His art 
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Georg Solti and his wife on holiday in Switzerland 


(and clarification) must be aimed not at reducing his emotional fanaticisr, 
but at controlling it. It is fascinating to observe Solti’s precise batcn 
technique and his small, sharp, springy movements, but yet more fascin: '- 
ing to notice how the eloquent, compelling gestures are curbed by !'s 
instinctive feeling for the right degree of musical expression, tension a: d 
intensity. 
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So sensitive, intense and clearly 
< le a musician must find that the 
\ dest range of styles is open to 
hm, embracing Strauss at one ex- 
t :mity and Mozart at the other. 
T.us under his direction Salome 
g »wed with nervous, fiery erotic- 
is n and Der. Rosenkavalier became 
a luxuriant revel of musical nu- 
a: ces of tone and dynamics. His 
\ ozart, on the other hand, sparkled 
wth musical wit into which was 
injected — without apparent effort 
or the part of the conductor — that 
special soaring fluidity which should 
characterize every performance of 
a Mozart opera. It was his inter- 
pretation of Mozart which brought 
Solti fame and an invitation to the 
Salzburg Festival, where he conducted Die Zauberfléte from Furt- 
wangler’s death to Karajan’s appointment. 

It is therefore not surprising that the most important and significant 
aspect of Solti’s development in Frankfurt should have been exemplified 
in his Mozart. His interpretation of Cosi fan tutte in 1958 was char- 
acterized as usual by agility, vitality and springy tempos, but whereas his 
finely balanced sensibility had in the past occasionally lapsed into an over- 
nervy fluctuation of mood and expression, he had now achieved a moment 
of inner tranquillity which was lacking in nis 1954 performances of the 
same opera. One could not help realizing that Solti had, so to speak, 
found his adagio, that he enjoyed savouring the slower tempos more than 
ever before, and that he was ready to exact from his ensemble a wholly 
peaceful cantilena. 

It seemed as though he had entered a new phase in his conducting, and 
this perhaps vague impression was confirmed — not surprisingly — when 
h= moved on to the great challenge of Parsifal. In this work he achieved 
a synthesis of clear, continually varying mood and peaceful, harmonious 
tempos, measured carefully in the Bayreuth tradition to fit each mood of 
the opera. It was in fact an interpretation showing great style and at the 
same time a detailed tonal structure. When one considers his passionate 
performance of Der fliegende Holliinder in 1957, one detects this feeling 
for line in his whole conception of Wagner. Strangely enough Solti, who 
has truly a vocation as an interpreter of Wagner, who himself speaks of 
his special leaning towards this composer, has never appeared at Bayreuth, 
although his famous recording of Das Rheingold alone qualifies him to 
de so. 

Solti’s motto is: ‘A musician should not specialize.’ Though one tends 
ne‘urally to speak of him as a born opera-conductor, one must not 
ur derestimate his concert work. A conductor who concentrates so much 
or the orchestral aspect of opera will of course want symphonic experi- 
er ces as well. Solti has even said that from time to time he gets tired of 
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Solti with Richard Strauss, 
rehearsing in Munich, 1949 








opera and likes to devote himself to concerts instead. He feels a stron; 
affinity for two symphenic composers in particular, Beethoven ani 
Schubert (one of his most brilliant achievements last winter was 1 
performance of the Eroica), but he also wishes to find his way toward; 
modern music. The score of Berg’s Lulu would never have come to lif» 
as it did under his hand (in such perfection as had never been hear:| 
before in Germany) if he had not preceded it with a performance cf 
Schoenberg’s Orchestral Variations, imbued with a Mozartian spirit. As 
a compatriot of Barték’s, he has not had to search his way to an affinity 
with this composer’s music. 

People will be asking in Germany why it was not possible to engage 
Solti at one of the great German opera houses. On the one hand this is 
a question of timing: there was no suitable vacancy for him at the right 
moment. On the other hand, however, it is a question of long-distance 
planning, which may always involve some sacrifice. It is the particular 
nature of Covent Garden which has decided Solti to accept the appoint- 
ment there. He is firmly convinced that the age of repertory theatre in 
the German sense of the word is over. Soloists of greater or lesser stand- 
ing are too hard-pressed to be able to settle down in one place and grow 
together into an ensemble for one or more years. The solution is some 
kind of stagione system such as operates at Covent Garden. The five or 
six new productions which are mounted there each year are played (as at 
La Scala) en suite; that is, the performances of each work — usually 
about six in all — take place in the course of approximately three weeks. 
In this way the same ensemble is available for all the performances which 
therefore gain, rather than lose, in quality. This is the only ultimately 
satisfactory system for a conductor, because he also wants his interpreta- 
tion to grow with repetition, and to minimize, so far as is possible where 
sO many people and machines are involved, the hazards attendant on any 
theatrical performance. 

These are the artistic and administrative ambitions with which Georg 
Solti is embarking on his new post as Musical Director of the Covent 


Garden Opera. 
(translated by ANNE ROSS) 


Covent Garden. At Georg Solti’s press conference a few alterations were 
announced in the plans for the 1961-2 season as published in last month’s 
issue. In addition to the six new productions listed (/phigénie en Tauride, Die 
Walkiire, The Silent Woman, Die Zauberflote, Don Giovanni and King Priam), 
there will also be Handel’s Alcina in Zeffirelli’s production from Teatro la 
Fenice, Venice, and in June 1962, a triple bill, conducted by Solti, comprising 
Schoenberg’s Erwartung, with Amy Shuard (in English), Gianni Schicchi, with 
Geraint Evans (also in English), and either Stravinsky’s Noah or L’Heure 
Espagnole. The announced revival of Troilus and Cressida is now postponed, 
and its place is taken by Britten’s Billy Budd, conducted (it is hoped) by the 
composer himself. The revival of La Traviata will be conducted by Alberto 
Erede. 

Looking further ahead Mr Solti announced the possibility of Schoenber::’s 
Moses und Aron, produced perhaps by Walter Felsenstein, productions of 
Figaro, Cosi fan tutte and Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, to complete ‘e 
Mozart cycle, and a restudied Tristan und Isolde. The new Ring production 
will continue in the 1962-3 season with Gétterdammerung, and the follow 1g 
season with Siegfried and Das Rheingold. A complete cycle will then be gi -n 


in 1964. 
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‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ produced by Luchino Visconti at La Scala, Milan, 1957, 
with Maria Callas (right foreground) as Iphigenia, and sets by Nicola Benois 


é Iphigenie en Tauride’ 
WINTON DEAN 


Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ will be given by the Covent Garden Opera 
Company at Edinburgh this month and in London in September. 


The first performance of Iphigénie en Tauride at the Paris Opéra on 
May 18, 1779, was the climax of Gluck’s career. That this should occur 
in Paris was no accident. With the decline of the old opera seria, the 
French theatre of Rameau with its ballets and choruses, its classical 
themes and measured declamation, provided the only possible avenue for 
a dramatic composer in search of a valid tradition. Gluck was no stranger 
to French taste; it was prominent at the Viennese court, for which he 
had written ten opéras-comiques between 1755 and 1765. The Italian 
Orfeo of 1762 already used ballet and chorus in the French manner and 
abandoned secco recitative, though it retained the castrato hero. Gluck’s 
decision, after the production in 1770 of his last Italian opera Paride ed 
Elena, to write for Paris itself could never have brought such impressive 
results had it not answered the promptings of his own genius. 

Of his first four French operas, two were expansions of the Italian 
Orfeo and Alceste ; the other two, Iphigénie en Aulide (1774) and Armide 
(1°77), though they mark a considerable dramatic advance and are full 
of magnificent music, do not quite reconcile the sensuous charms of opera 
sera with the stiff gestures of the heroic French style. This was the 
ac ievement of Iphigénie en Tauride, Gluck’s masterpiece, and recognized 
as such by contemporaries. His last opera, Echo et Narcisse, produced 
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in September the same year, was a failure. Thereupon the veteran com- 
poser (he was 65 and in poor health) returned to Vienna to rest on hi: 
laurels. He took a considerable interest in the young Mozart (a specia 
performance of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail was arranged for him), 
and when Iphigénie en Tauride was given in German in 1781 Mozart 
attended nearly all the rehearsals. The fruit of this experience can be 
clearly detected in the scores of Don Giovanni and Die Zauberfléte. 

The subject of Gluck’s opera, based on the tragedy by Euripides, wa: 
familiar to 18th-century audiences. Gluck himself had conducted Traetta’: 
Ifigenia in Tauride at Florence in 1767. (Piccinni’s setting, chiefly re 
membered for the first-night inebriation of the prima-donna and the 
comment of a spectator ‘Ce n’est pas Iphigénie en Tauride, c’est Iphigénic 
en Champagne’, though planned as a rival to Gluck’s, was not produced 
till 1781. Goethe’s tragedy in its original prose version was first heard 
six weeks before Gluck’s opera.) Gluck collaborated closely with his 
librettist, Nicolas Francois Guillard, his letters to whom attest his care 
for dramatic detail. The result was an admirable text, much closer to 
Euripides than was Traetta’s. Like the libretto of Handel’s Hercules, 
which Gluck probably knew (there are parallels in the music as well as 
in the plot, whose central character is driven mad by the Furies after 
killing a near relative), it is a wholly successful translation of a Greek 
tragedy into 18th-century terms. 

The action takes place on the inhospitable coast of the Crimea, where 
Iphigenia and her Greek companions are employed as priestesses in the 
temple of Diana. The goddess had rescued her from the knife of her 
father Agamemnon, when he was about to sacrifice her at Aulis on his 
way to the Trojan War. Exiled from her country and family, she is 
further afflicted by the local Scythian chieftain, Thoas, who compels her 
to sacrifice all strangers on the altar. Meanwhile her brother Orestes has 
avenged the murder of Agamemnon on his return from Troy by killing 
his mother Clytemnestra. Tormented by the Furies, he and his friend 
Pylades are wrecked on the coast of Tauris and brought before Thoas, 
who hands them over as victims to Iphigenia. 

Neither brother nor sister recognizes the other (they have not met for 
15 years, and he believes she died at Aulis); but, learning that he is a 
Greek, she asks after her family and is told the dreadful truth. Orestes 
pretends that he himself is dead and only Electra survives. Iphigenia, 
after pouring a libation to her brother’s memory, decides to save one of 
the prisoners by sending him with a letter to Electra; but the other must 
die. Orestes, who has no desire to live, persuades Pylades to go and is 
himself led to the altar. When Iphigenia at last steels herself to raise the 
knife, he thanks her for her sympathy and cries ‘Ainsi tu péris en Aulide, 
Iphigénie, O ma sceur!’ No sooner are they in each other’s arms than 
Thoas and his troops rush in, demanding blood ; but Pylades returns with 
the Greek crew and kills Thoas. The opera ends with the appearance «f 
the goddess, who lifts the curse on Orestes and orders the Greeks to retuia 
with her statue to Mycenae. 

The divergences from Euripides are worth noting, since they thro v 
light on Gluck’s art. In the play Orestes and Pylades have been sent | y 
the Delphic Oracle to steal the goddess’s statue, which with the aid : f 
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yhigenia they proceed to do; Thoas, who is quite a sympathetic char- 
¢cter, is disillusioned by the Greeks’ deceit, and only the intervention of 

e goddess prevents him arresting them. There is no counterpart to the 
s orm in Act | or the fight in Act 4, and the recognition scene is differently 

ntrived: Pylades persuades Iphigenia to read the letter aloud, thus 

vealing her identity to Orestes. 

The temper of the play is sceptical, if not positively cynical. The opera 

s none of this; where the rationalist Euripides is concerned to score 

‘ the Greeks, the gods and the Delphic Oracle, Gluck’s humanism exalts 

e spirit of man in his suffering. He seizes on Iphigenia’s anguish, as 

idenced by her dream at the beginning, and the madness of Orestes, and 

akes their relationship the focus of the opera. Neither work has any 
orthodox love-interest ; this may explain the opera’s exclusion from the 
popular repertory. The weakest point in the libretto, the appearance of 
Diana as a dea ex machina, which has been criticised as a Gallicism, goes 
back to Euripides. But it seems less of an anti-climax than the final scene 
of Orfeo, for the action has already been resolved by human means 
Diana’s sole function is to remove the curse. 

Despite the happy end, this is the most tragic in tone of all Gluck’s 
operas. Indeed from one angle it is almost a study in morbid psychology, 
for three of the four principal characters are convulsed by violent emotion 
almost throughout: Iphigenia is haunted by dreams and fears (most of 
them soon justified) about her family’s fate, Thoas by the superstitious 
horrors of a primitive religion, Orestes by the Furies planted in his 
conscience by the murder of his mother. No dramatic composer, with 


Design by Carl Toms for Act 1, Scene 2, 
of the Covent Garden production of ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ 





the possible exception of Handel in Hercules, had hitherto penetrated so 
far into the subconscious mind. The most striking example of this, the 
famous air ‘Le calme rentre dans mon cceur’, in which the pulsating 
semiquavers in the orchestra, with a sforzando on the first beat of every 
bar, give the lie to the words sung by Orestes, adds almost a new dimen 
sion to operatic expression. And the following scene for chorus anc 
ballet, in which the Furies return to the attack with all the more deadly 
effect, can be understood as a visual projection of his disordered thoughts 

This atmosphere of turbulence and guilt throws into sharp relief the 
friendship between Orestes and Pylades, and the noble figure of Iphigenia 
who alone rises above her sufferings. She is one of the most sympathetic 
of all operatic heroines — far more so than the embittered princess of 
Euripides. The characteristic flavour of her music, a profound sorrow 
transfigured by serene acceptance, is largely due to Gluck’s use of tonality. 
Only one of her airs — and that perhaps the least distinguished — is in a 
minor key. At her moment of greatest trial, when she learns from Orestes 
that all her family except Electra have perished, Gluck repeats one of the 
great strokes of Orfeo. In the hero’s lament ‘Che fard senza Euridice’ 
he had used the key of C major with scarcely any accidentals to express 
a grief too deep for tears. The wonderful ‘O malheureuse Iphigénie’, 
where the voice and a single oboe, joined later by female chorus, discourse 
in G major over a throbbing syncopated accompaniment for 112 slow 
bars without any repetition until the choral cadence, is one of the supreme 
moments in opera. Only one criticism can be brought against it: the 12- 
bar melody of breath-taking beauty with which the voice begins is never 
heard again. The next scene, in which Iphigenia and the priestesses pour 


‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ at Wiesbaden, 1950, with sets by Helmut N6tzoldt: 
Herta Wilfert (centre) as Iphigenia 
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tions to the shade of Orestes, is scarcely less moving. Here Gluck’s 
, al oscillation—C major and minor, E flat major and minor—produces 
‘ntensely emotional effect of a kind we associate rather with Schubert. 


ill Gluck’s most powerful strokes are basically simple, but so well 
ca! ulated that they never lose their freshness or their theatrical impact. 
Th opening of the opera is a good example. There is no overture ; 
ins 2ad we have a prelude depicting the weather, first a sunny calm and 
the .a storm. Storms were a feature of French opera (though they seldom 
occ ir so early in the proceedings), and Gluck’s, vivid as it is with the 
pic olo shooting forth lightnings, is not intrinsically remarkable. But the 
dra natic placing is superb. The curtain rises in the middle, and Iphigenia 
anc the priestesses raise their voices in prayer against the uproar of the 
elerients. It soon transpires that the storm is psychological as well as 
literal: it reflects the turmoil in Iphigenia’s mind. 


Already torn in conscience by the Scythians’ demands for human 
sacrifice, she has just awoken from a terrible dream, in which she saw 
Agamemnon’s palace struck by lightning, her father flying wounded from 
Clytemnestra, and Orestes stabbed by her own hand. She implores Diana 
to end her life. Her A major aria, placed between two short choruses 
simple in rhythm and outline but extraordinarily imaginative in their 
ambiguous muffled tonality, is sublime by any standards. But like every- 
thing else it gains enormously from the context. The storm has precipi- 
tated us into the middle of the action ; we know the whole background of 
the story and are ready for the clash with Thoas in the second half of the 
act. Gluck paints the blood-lust of the Scythians in a series of choruses 
and dances, marked by obsessive rhythms, sudden menacing unisons and 
harsh scoring. The piccolos, side-drum and cymbals of 18th-century 
‘Turkish’ convention are no mere exotic adornment but a positive element 
in the drama. 

The tension is seldom relaxed for long. Act 2 is mainly concerned with 
the mental agony of Orestes, who besides killing his mother believes that 
he has brought his only friend, Pylades, to his death. Pylades reassures 
him in a beautiful air, with a flavour of Die Zauberfléte (this is even more 
marked in the choruses of Act 4, especially the priestesses’ hymn ‘Chaste 
fille de Latone’). After ‘Le calme rentre dans mon cceur’, Orestes sinks to 
the ground, and the Furies close on their prey; their sudden change of 
pace at the words ‘Il a tué sa mére!’ has a most sinister impact. This 
chorus ends (on a discord) with a master-stroke of double dramatic irony. 
Iphigenia enters: Orestes, almost out of his mind, mistakes her for the 
ghost of Clytemnestra; Iphigenia, ignorant of his identity, sees only a 
prisoner shrinking from the sacrificial knife. 

The later scenes between brother and sister are handled with equal 
skill, especially the final recognition at the altar. Where another composer 
might have expanded in a euphonious duet, Gluck hurries on. Iphigenia 
just has time to express her relief in a short arioso before the news arrives 
of T'oas’s approach. The scene of violence that follows as the crazed 
mone*ch demands his pound of flesh has two links with Act 1. The 
orche tral rhythm of his air echoes that of the Scythian choruses, and the 
Tushi: g scales of the battle music balance those of the storm. 
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It is easy to see why Wagner and other romantic composers wei 2 
fascinated by Gluck’s organic structures, his irony and symbolism (tt > 
stormy opening of Die Walkiire owes something to this source) ari 
his treatment of Greek myth. The continuous texture of interwoven 
recitative, air and chorus links Rameau on one side with the Weber uf 
Euryanthe and Wagner on the other. But Gluck’s opera is much moe 
than a historical landmark. It is a memorable fusion of music and dram:, 
in which every detail is subordinate to the whole. Even the ballet, thit 
most unruly element in the French theatre, has been brought to heel: the 
pantomime scenes for the Scythians and the Furies are strictly functioni.l. 
There had always been two sides to Gluck, reflected in the subject and 
style of his librettos — the sensuous poet who scarcely needed a plot, and 
the dramatist who forgot that he was a musician (though less often than 
is sometimes made out). We hear a great deal about the latter, thanks to 
Gluck’s own prefaces and the history books; but the former, the com- 
poser of Paride ed Elena, Echo et Narcisse and a great part of Armicde, 
was equally prominent. In Iphigénie en Tauride the two coalesce: here 
more than anywhere else he held a consistent balance between drama and 
diversion, voice and orchestra (the scoring is particularly rich), French 
and Italian traditions — in a word, between sense and sensibility. 


SUMMER FESTIVALS, 196! 


Martinu’s New Opera at Zurich 
JOHN WARRACK 


There are certain collaborations of composer and writer that have one 
tingling with anticipation. Britten and the Shakespeare of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream was a prime example ; another, alas never to be realized, 
was that of Stravinsky and Dylan Thomas. The latter is the more 
tantalizing for the nature of the two sensibilities involved: where could 
the precise, cool-headed musician and the tousled saloon bard, spewing 
images like a whale, find the area of experience in which to work (the 
subject was to be the regeneration of the world after atomic disaster)? 
Sometimes this collision of irreconcilables in the opera house is the spark 
of a masterpiece. But I must confess my heart sank at the thought of 
Martinu tackling Nikos Kazantzakis’s wonderful novel Christ Recrucified. 
His opera The Greek Passion is, I believe, a sorry failure, but the terms 
of its failure are interesting. 

In the first place, a wide gap demands a giant spark; or darkness 
follows. It is the composer’s responsibility to generate the current, and 
if he does so successfully we will tolerate the most remarkable travesties 
of the original book. He will have re-formed the subject in a different 
art. But here, the gap across which composer and novelist face each «ther 
is altogether too large to be bridged by anything except a musical ¢:nsi- 
bility of the deeply human, widely embracing, richly allusive nature v ‘ich 
is the opposite of Martinu’s withdrawn personality. 

It is tempting to identify Martinu’s emotional aloofness with the 
curious situation of his birth and early upbringing in a tower, abov the 
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he: is of other men, and with his later exile to Paris and America. 
Ke antzakis, on the other hand, was enormously human and complex, 
his >haracter summarized (if one can call it that) in the person of his own 
Od sseus— the seeking man, plunging from action to asceticism, from 
hec nism to monastic speculation to intense intellectual activity. A 
Cre an, born at the meeting place of Europe, Asia and Africa, he drew 
on a vast range of stimuli, passionately embracing Christ, Buddha, 
Nie zsche, Bergson, Lenin and ultimately Christ again in his quest for 
the free man. I confess to finding the seething mass of ideas fascinating 
anc productive for all its confusion. His modern Odyssey is a gigantic 
inte lectual and poetic bran-tub; but Christ Recrucified is rooted in the 
ver; earth of Greek Orthodoxy, in the Greeks’ sense of history happening 
yesterday, with centuries-old saints taken as personal friends, the desert 
fathers felt to be closer than the gentler Catholic saints, the characters of 
the Passion closest of all. On Easter morning a Greek villager hails you 
joyfully with the news, ‘Christ is risen!’ 


In The Last Temptation, Kazantzakis uses this intensely Greek power 
of identification, in a haunting tour de force, to create a character study 
of Jesus as the Messianic role claws mercilessly at Him. Christ Re- 
crucified concerns a group of villagers who come to identify themselves 
disastrously with the parts they are allotted in the forthcoming Passion 
Play. The parallel is strengthened in the novel in the person of the superb 
Turkish (= Roman) official, the Agha (= Pilate). The opera dispenses 
with him. 

We have, then, a plot which grows with complete inevitability out of 
the given situation and place and characters (one cannot conceive of the 
incidents occurring among the sensible Bavarian peasants of Oberammer- 
gau). Martinu ignores this motive force completely: taking no account 
of the fascinating manner in which consciousness of their roles as Christ 
or Magdalene or Judas comes steadily to seize the villagers’ imagination 
and so guide their actions — what a subject for music! — he simply lifts 
out some of the ready-made dramatic events and sets them in emotional 
isolation. The libretto cuts, in the name of opera, right across the nature 
of the subject. 

This is not an unfamiliar event. An opera in which liierary feeling 
overwhelms the music is doomed (we can all think of those ruined, 
deserted edifices along the path of operatic history which enthusiasts are 
always beseeching us to reinhabit). Moreover, books whose essence lies 
in the slow, inexorable development of a situation are tricky material for 
opera: all Peter Tranchell’s skill in highlighting scenes could not recreate 
this ceeply Hardyesque feeling in The Mayor of Casterbridge. Nor can 
Martinu with Kazantzakis. But I wish he had not taken the easy way 
out, for it leads to a blind alley. It suits the kind of dramatic music 
whict is the bread and butter of 19th-century Italian opera and reaches 
sublir ity in Verdi; but if modern composers cannot match that robust- 
hess, “hey should by now have absorbed the lessons of Wagner and ought 
to be able to trade on increased subtlety of means and a wider range of 
dram: tic patterns. So-called ‘stage sense’ is, I sometimes think, becoming 
the ct rse of opera, the justification of banal work and a blight on enter- 
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prise. New times demand new methods, and opera is having difficulty 1 
forgetting its past so as to fashion a future. The greatest modern oper: s 
(I would name Wozzeck, Moses und Aron, The Turn of the Screw o 
start with) depend on much subtler patterns than those of the roman’ ic 
high noon. They are —not exactly literary, but responsive to music il 
methods whose flexible nature reminds us more of literature than trac i- 
tional drama. The Greek Passion has its value as a double object-lessor : 
in what happens nowadays when two artists have not a single significa it 
element in common and no chance of reaching each other, and when tie 
composer fails to shape his inspiration to the character of what is pro- 
vided, but pins his faith on a too-well-worn automatic solution. 

Paul Sacher conducted the premiére at Zurich on June 9, which was 
chiefly distinguished by Teo Otto’s sets. What a sympathetic designer he 
is!—there was a real feeling for the theme in his work. James Pease as 
the bad priest Grigoris and Sandra Warfield as Katerina were outstanding, 
reminding one yet again of the important contribution American artists 
are currently making to European opera. 





In the ‘Summer Festivals’ number of OPERA— special issue, to be 
published in mid-October—will be found full reports of all 
important European festivals, including the Holland Festival, 


illustrated below. 











At the Holland Festival: (left) ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, with Graziella ‘iutti 
(Susanna) and Claire Watson (Countess); (right) ‘Benvenuto Cellini’, with 
Antoinette Tiemessen (Teresa) and Nicolai Gedda (Cellini) 
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W IRLD REPORTS 


At the Vienna Festival 
JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


STATE OPERA opened the Vienna Festival Weeks with a ‘neuinstu- 
ung’ of Die Meistersinger. In the semantic jungle on the Opernring 
> instudiert?’ means ‘newly rehearsed’ while ‘neuinszeniert’ means ‘new 
juction’. The name of Herbert Graf, as the producer of the rather ill- 

d Meistersinger during the re-opening of the house in 1955, was removed 

a the programme, and Paul Hager’s name was substituted. What we saw 

a minor retouch of the old Graf production, with some very minute 

iges. The silly wooden scaffolds have been removed from the festival 
me. dow, which is some progress, but the meadow is still the unpoetic wooden 
flocr of the stage, which is no progress whatsoever. The confusion of the 
mass scenes is unrelieved by any new idea or attempted conception. No effort 
was made to lead the masters, who are jovial and gutbiirgerlich, or the 
apprentices, who are disgustingly cute. At one point one feels that David 
should sing ‘Oh, Wieland, Wieland!’ instead of ‘Oh, Lene. Lene!’ The chorus 
members mill around in relaxed Viennese fashion, and although Sachs no 
longer wipes the ink off the Prize Song copy and smears it over Beckmesser’s 
nose, the improvement is too minor, I am afraid, to give Herr Hager credit 
for a ‘neuinstudierung’ when there was none. The management should think 
twice before making such high-faluting and meaningless announcements. 

Heinz Wallberg, the conductor, has shown himself here as a real, full- 
blooded musician with a sound knowledge of the music, but this time he 
seemed to be torn between poetic and heroic elements, was sometimes too 
hurried and sometimes dragging (we do not want to use the insufficient words 
‘slow’ and ‘fast’) and generally showed a lack of overall conception and per- 
mitted the orchestra to get out of hand. The singers did not let us down: 
Hans Hotter as a wise and wonderful Pogner, Wolfgang Windgassen as a 
youthful, convincing Stolzing (and how difficult it is to convince anyone as 
Stolzing!), Murray Dickie as a perfect David, Karl Dénch an able Beckmesser. 
Heinz Imdahl was a first-rate Kothner; we hope he will come back soon. 
Otto Wiener’s Sachs is well sung, well acted, dependable and totally lacking 
in a sense of lyrical poetry—a cobbler, but never a poet. When he sings the 
Flieder monologue, he is Wiener rather than Sachs singing it. Lisa Della Casa 
was an enchanting-looking but not always audible Eva, and there were 
moments of strain and vocal fatigue. And why does nobody tell the lovely 
child that she might as well try to stand still during the quintet, that this is 
not the moment to try to attract attention? Jean Madeira seemed miscast as 
Magdalena and I have a feeling she knew it. The whole thing was another 
missed chance, and now we'll have to look at the new-old Meistersinger for 
another few years. Too bad, really. 

The greatest event of the first two weeks of the Festival was Karajan’s 
second complete Ring cycle. The waters of the Rhine never stand still and 
neither does Karajan’s imagination as producer. There are always new sur- 
prises and some of them were happy ones. The last scene in Die Walkiire 
between Wotan and Briinnhilde was beautifully set, lighted and conceived. 
Karajan produced it out of the spirit of the music, making Wotan, and 
Briinnhilde less godly and very human, very warm; at one point, for instance, 
Wotan almost stops being angry and is about to forgive Briinnhilde and stop 
shou‘ing around like an angry dictator, but fate and The Ring must go on, and 
don’t we all know where it leads? There was an improvement in the second 
act cf Siegfried. I thought we were getting closer to the poetry of the forest, 
thourh it is still largely in the orchestra and not so much on the stage. But 
large stretches of important action are still camouflaged by Karajan’s lack of 
decison and deep darkness; the mass scenes in Gotterdammerung are con- 
fuse’ haphazard, everybody wandering all over the stage, though the powerful 
cresc ndos in the score obviously point the way for a powerful, co-ordinated 
move nent on the stage. I suppose anybody who has seen Wieland Wagner’s 
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second act of Gdotterdimmerung is unable to shake off the overpoweri g 
impression of the early SS men under Sturmbannfiihrer Hagen closing in : n 
the wily perjurers. It is a scene of Shakespearian power, but this time it wis 
still much too diffuse, much too vague, with no sense of deeper meaning >r 
direction. There is altogether still too much emphasis on accessories, techniq :e 
and stage tricks. And the discrepancy becomes especially painful when te 
music soars to great heights of beauty. Musically, Karajan’s reading was ev:n 
more powerful, more lyrical, more exciting than before. There were lo ig 
stretches in Siegfried and Gdtterdammerung when the theatre became too sm.ill 
for the loftiness of his musical conception, when one wished the orchest-a 
could be covered and much farther away. One can stand only so much climax 
in almost six hours. The music is all there, and it is not often that you will 
hear it played with such sensuous beauty. There were moments of supreine 
bliss—Wotan’s farewell; the last scene in Siegfried, an apotheosis of love; the 
death of Siegfried (one of the moments when sound and sight, music and ligiits 
were blended in the Wagnerian ideal of the Gesamtkunstwerk); Briinnhilde’s 
immolation scene. The Vienna Philharmonic players outdid themselves. 

We are lucky to hear Birgit Nilsson’s incredible Briinnhilde (incredible 
both for her vocal power and lyrical art), Hotter’s magnificant Wotan and 
Wanderer (to see him stand there is already exciting), Windgassen’s beautifully 
sung and portrayed Siegfried. Jon Vickers was a great Siegmund, a dedicated 
artist with a sense of style and taste rare in a heldentenor. I think we are 
lucky too to have Gottlob Frick as Hunding and Hagen (he sang very lightly 
this time and had the necessary reserves for his great scene in Gotter- 
dammerung); Alois Pernerstorfer as Alberich and Peter Klein as a perfect 
Mime; and where else can you hear three Rhinemaidens like Wilma Lipp, 
Sena Jurinac and Hilde Réssel-Majdan? Jean Madeira was impressive as 
Erde, Gerda Scheyrer and Otto Wiener reliable as Gutrune and Gunther (I'm 
always sorry for anyone who has to sing these parts). The sad dis- 
appointment was Leonie Rysanek as Sieglinde. She was ill at ease and nervous 
(she called off a Tosca performance a few days later), her middle notes were 
inaudible, and the bloom seemed to have come off the soaring top notes that 
gave us a thrill only a couple of years ago. Miss Rysanek has one of the 
most beautiful voices of our time; perhaps she will be smart and try to save 
it. She owes it to her fans all over the world. 

The Festival has shown once again the widely fluctuating standards of the 
State Opera. There have been great evenings, particularly Parsifal and much 
of the Ring under Karajan, there have been many good evenings, but there 
has also been a very bad performance now and then. Carmen on June 28 
was a dreary example of provincialism, with German-singing chorus, French- 
singing principals, and no attempt at staging. Jean Madeira was an uncon- 
vincing Carmen, Giuseppe Di Stefano an elegant Don José, Emmy Loose a 
very moving Micaela, and Walter Berry sang well as Escamillo, but even they 
could not save the performance. Vienna needs a new Carmen production badly. 

The new presentation at the vOLKSCPER is a beautifully done Don 
Pasquale, with a perfect production by Otto Schenk, and beautiful sets and 
costumes by Hill Reihs-Gromes—two very successful ‘débuts’! Argeo Quadri 
again proved his excellent sense of brio and precision: here is a fine Italian 
conductor. Karl Dénch was a wonderful Don Pasquale; he was surrounded 
by Friedrich Nidetzky (Malatesta), Rudolf Christ (Ernesto) and Marilyn Tyler 
(Norina). I thought Nidetzky and Tyler were very good. 


AUSTRALIA 


Melbourne. The University Conservatorium of Music has staged the first 
performances in Ausiralia of Simone Boccanegra and Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and the Thief. Both were produced by Frederick Sharp, the former Sa ‘let's 
Wells baritone. Kisses for a Quid, an opera in one act by Felix Werde- (an 
Australian composer who was born in Berlin in 1922) had its first perforn ance 
here in May. The libretto by Allan Marshall deals with a woman wrest er at 
a travelling side-show from whom any man can win £1 if he manages t kiss 
her. Basil Deane conducted and Beatrice Oakley produced. 
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Beverly Bower (facing forward) as Violetta, Frank Porretta as Alfredo in ‘La 
Traviata’ at Vancouver 


CANADA A Gifted New Violetta 


Vancouver. The whole-hearted enthusiasm with which five sold-out houses 
grected the Vancouver Opera Association’s production of La Traviata early in 
May in the 2,800-seat Queen Elizabeth Theatre was fully justified by the high 
standard achieved. The promise of such a standard, implicit in the company’s 
earlier presentations of Carmen and La Bohéme, came to exciting fulfilment in 
this brilliantly staged, brightly costumed production. 


As Violetta, the young American soprano Beverly Bower provided a thrill- 
ing operatic experience, memorable in its vocal, visual and dramatic elements. 
If there may have been a moment or two when the testing coloratura of 
‘Sempre libera’ -was not tossed off with quite the ideal degree of abandon, 
ample compensation could be found in the poignancy she brought to her duet 
with Germont in Act 2 and to her final scene, and in the sure, vital projection 
of her voice and personality throughout the evening. On the basis of this 
performance it is easy to predict a bright future for this gifted singer. 


The smoothly integrated production devised by the company’s artistic 
director, Irving. Guttman, working in close collaboration with the musical 
director, Otto-Werner Mueller, was strengthened by Frank Porretta’s Alfredo, 
which gained in warmth and confidence as the opera’s run progressed. How- 
ever, a jarring element was introduced by Igor Gorin’s Germont, a concert-hall 
performance too seldom having cogent reference to the composer’s intentions. 
The company should be careful in future not to endanger its standards by the 
mere attraction of a box-office ‘name’. 


(ail McCance’s sets were just the right distance beyond the traditional to 
stim !ate the sophisticated imagination without alienating the interest of the 
maj ity of the audience, who were discovering live opera for the first time. 
Cho: -ography by Grace MacDonald provided a vivid splash of Spanish colour, 
and roughout the opera the small but effective chorus reflected credit on the 
chor’s-master, Robert Morris. Now we look forward to further triumphs for 
Can: \a’s youngest professional opera company in Les Contes a’ Hoffmann next 
Nov: nber and Rigoletto early in 1962. 


IAN DOCHERTY 
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FRANCE *Le Comte Ory’ Revive | 


Strasbourg. The production of Rossini’s Le Comte Ory (the first in Fran ¢ 
since the Paris revival of 1880) was one of the best efforts of the Strasbou g 
Opera. To stage this libretto, rich in fun but poor in action, is not easy, ard 
the producer, Michel Crochot, achieved a great success in every respe‘t. 
Everything on stage was alive, colourful and gay, with the great help of 
Francois Ganeau’s wonderful designs. The whole thing was acted with spir t, 
and, what is most imporiant in Rossini’s operas, delightfully sung. No Fren h 
singer, and few singers anywhere, are better suited to Rossini’s light tenor 
parts than Michel Sénéchal. He is an outstanding comedian, as is known 
since his portrayal of the title-role of Ramean’s Platée at Aix-en-Provence; jie 
has a perfect command of true bel canto technique, with wonderful coloratura, 
and a sensational top, with C’s, C sharps, and all. He also proved able to 
sustain, with a ravishing mezza voce, the lyrical legato at the opening of the 
trio, ‘A la faveur de cette nuit obscure’. A great performance. 


He was matched in his duet by Renée Doria, as the Countess. Her colora- 
tura is also very good, and her timbre has developed a beautiful lyrical 
quality since she gave up the higher lJeggiero parts. As Isolier, Adrienne 
Miglietti was miscast: lovely to look at, she has a pure and flexible soprano 
voice, but Isolier should be a mezzo-soprano. Robert Massard was a charm- 
ing Raimbaud: his voice is astonishingly beautiful, and he is growing more 
and more acquainted with the 1827 style. Xavier Depraz seemed only moder- 
ately to enjoy singing the whole uncut aria of the Tutor, and was not in his 
best voice. As the Knights, the male chorus achieved wonders, singing well, 
and moving like individual actors. Pierre Stoll’s tempos were, on the whole, 
faster than Vittorio Gui’s and he may be right. In the duet between Ory and 
the Countess the middle section, ‘AF, quel excés d’ivresse’, is much improved 
by being taken fast. It was all great fun for the artists and greater for the 
public. 

Parsifal did not have the same effect, though the cast was excellent. No 
one can sing Kundry’s music as Régine Crespin does, though many may have 
more dramatic or demoniac impact. Mme Crespin intends to show a feminine 
and sympathetic Kundry, and not the burning torch one knows from Martha 
Médl’s inimitable impersonation. Mme Crespin’s voice is far larger and 
steadier than it seemed at Bayreuth in 1959. Even in the lower moments of 
the part it remained bright and feminine, while the high attack in ‘Irre, mir so 
vertraut’ was thrilling. But she was resting between the six performances, 
which not everyone in the cast could do. Wolfgang Windgassen, Otto von 
Rohr and Gustav Neidlinger were travelling between Stuttgart and Strasbourg, 
and Windgassen is reported to have sung Parsifal five times within five days. 
The wonder is that he was always interested in his part, and in good voice. 


Von Rohr, a sincere and moving Gurnemanz, was exhausted by the fifth 
performance, and was replaced at the last one by Frederick Dalberg. As the 
commanding and sardonic Klingsor, Neidlinger was fully at home. Paul 
Schoeffler, in extremely good voice, was a poetic and classical Amfortas. Lore 
Wissmann led the second group of Flower Maidens, who were on the whole 
remarkable. The orchestra, under Frédéric Adam, showed concentration and 
fervour, but the chorus was somewhat thin for the enormous task. Herrmann 
Werner’s production was perhaps intellectually right, but hideous to look at. 
Such a mixture of half-modern and half-ancestral Bayreuth, with no forest 
but a real swan, no flowers but a real big cobweb behind Klingsor—that kind 
of thing soon grows unbearable. And always that glaucous, dishearter'ng, 
abysmal light! ‘Es lacht die Auge. . . nicht.’ ANDRE TUBE! © 





Liége. The prizes in the International Singing Competition (see p. 422 of the 
June issue) are six for men and six for women, ranging from 25,000 to 7 500 
Belgian francs. 
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Le “omte Ory’ at Strasbourg: (above) The Countess (Renée Doria) consults 

Covxt Ory (Michel Sénéchal), in hermit’s disguise; (below) the male chorus 

diss ised as nuns, with Nada Puttar as Ragonde (on balcony) and Renée Doria 
as the Countess (on stairs) 





‘Falstaff’ at Frankfurt, with David Thaw as Fenton and Sylvia Stahlman as 
Nannetta 


GERMANY Solti’s Farewell 


Frankfurt. Georg Solti chose Falstaff for his farewell production as musical 
director here. Caspar Neher’s sets, reminiscent in plan of Zeffirelli’s excellent 
designs for this opera, Erich Witte’s gay, precise production and Solti’s good 
humour and full appreciation of all the poetry in the score together ensured 
a brilliant success for this interpretation, worthy of the opera’s importance. 
It was one of the best productions seen here for years. Ernst Gutstein was 
particularly happily cast in the title-role. He used his beautiful voice with 
intelligent artistry, doing full justice to the rich, many-sided character of the 
fat knight. He has at last found a new role in which he can shine as he used 
to do. Leonard Delany gave an equally impressive characterization of Ford, 
but the role seemed to strain his voice. Bardolph, Pistol and Dr Caius were 
in the safe hands of Willy Miiller, Manfred Jungwirth and Kurt Wolinsky, 
and David Thaw sang Fenton quite charmingly, though he clearly showed signs 
of the damage done by the heavy roles in which he has been over-taxing his 
excellent voice during the last months. The women were equally splendid: 
Sylvia StahIman as Nannetta, Maria Kouba as Alice, Christa Emde as Meg 
and Nada Puttar as Quickly. The great ensembles sparkled and Frankfurt 
féted Mr Solti with enthusiasm. Solti’s last evening was on June 19, the d 
before he left for his London press conference, and after the Falstaff pet 
mance there were speeches and presentations to the departing Musical Direct 


The previous production was of another Italian opera, Don Pasquali 
was entrusted to two young artists: Johannes Piitz, whose conducting betr: 
his tenderness and affection for the score, to which he also brought all 
necessary verve, and Wolfgang Miillner, whose production showed great st.:ge- 
craft and ability to create a gay mood without falling into superfluous ¢ 
but did little to delineate character or clarify the special situation of the or * 
Ekkehard Griibler’s sets were so non-committal that they would have donc 
any Spieloper. There was no sign of Pasquale’s cramped and stuffy bach 
lodging which Norina airs and polishes until it gleams. Malatesta appear 
this production as a comic fellow—a sort of younger version of Ros: 
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F ;aro—and this causes the work to lose its dramatic coherence. Nevertheless 
vas a delightful performance, excellently sung and played by Erika Schmidt 
a splendidly economical and precise characterization of Norina, whose music 
sang with a sparkling tone, a blunt strong-voiced Pasquale (Carlos Feller) 
| an elegantly sung Malatesta (Hans Wilbrink). Only the Enrico was a 
ippointment. RALF STEYER 


alenz. The season just ended at the pretty little CITY OPERA HOUSE here 

; highly successful, though, as is natural in a small Rhineland town, music- 

somewhat conventional. Even for the multi-national world of German 
m sic, it was a polyglot year, the roster including an English tenor, Nigel 
Le gh-Pemberton, an Australian soprano, Valerie Collins, an American color- 
atira soprano, Gina Castelli, a Swedish baritone, Bengt Wisten, and another 
Aierican on loan several times from Cassel, the tenor Marion Alch, who 
ov sang both Wolfgang Windgassen and Fritz Uhl who also made guest 
appearances. 


The season opened with a new production of Martha, followed by Die 
Mcistersinger. Miss Collins as Eva in Die Meistersinger revealed a_ voice, 
technique and musicianship of beauty and quality. Mr Leigh-Pemberton, 
making a first appearance in Germany (he had previously sung at Biel in 
Switzerland and was taught in Vienna by Alfred Piccaver) showed as Lionel 
in Martha a lyrical voice of fine quality and an appearance which for once 
does not clash with an audience’s conception of a romantic tenor. Both these 
young singers have unusual acting ability. Later in the season Miss Collins 
sang Elvira in Don Giovanni, Micaela in Carmen and Salud in La Vida Breve; 
Mr Leigh-Pemberton sang the Duke in Rigoletto, Paco in La Vida Breve, 
Ottavio in Don Gievanni and Alfred in Die Fledermaus. 


Bengt Wisten (Rigoletto, Escamillo and Don Giovanni), Gina Castelli 
(Martha, Gilda, Rosalinde and Zerlina) and the young German mezzo-soprano, 
Marion Wolf (Nancy in Martha, and Carmen), all made considerable im- 
pressions and have become well known to the public here. Of the other 
German singers, the veteran baritone 
Fritz Riepert sang with greater charm Nigel Leigh-Pemberton as Lionel in 
and authority than Gustav Neidlinger ‘Martha’ at Coblenz 
who alternated with him as Hans Sachs, 
though naturally with less sheer voice. 

Helmut Schorr showed outstanding 
promise as Walther and Don José. 

The musical director, Herbert 
Charlier, and the orchestra ensured a 
musical standard exceptional for what 
is, after all, one of Germany’s smaller 
houses. The sets by Helmut Obst- 
felder were attractive and conservative 
—even in their innovations; the pro- 
ductions by Heinz Wolfgang Wolff 
(the Intendant), Fritz Wiek and Fritz 
Bockus were sound and disciplined, 
though once or twice there were signs 
of a slightly unhappy ‘cleverness’. 

SARAH GAINHAM 


The programme for the coming 
season is ambitious and will include 
| Borbiere di Siviglia (at the Blumen- 

Theatre), Fidelio, Der Rosen- 

‘ ‘ier, Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au 
er, Zar und Zimmerman, Caval- 
Rusticana coupled with Gianni 
hi, La Forza del Destino, Le 
> di Figaro and Das Land des 
‘Ins, all at the opera house. 








‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann’ at Munich, with (above) Claire Watson as Giuliet 
and Josef Metternich as Dapertutto; (below) Jean Cox as Hoffmann an 
Hanny Steffek as Antonia 





ibeck. The second half of the season introduced five new productions and 
‘ivals: Don Carlos, Fidelio, La Bohéme, Il Campiello (Wolf-Ferrari) and a 
uble bill of Ibert’s Angélique and Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief. 
| 1e performances of Don Carlos and Fidelio which were the two pinnacles 
the season, can best be designated more specifically as conductor's triumphs 
notable not only for Christoph von Dohnanyi’s careful preparation of his 
sts and orchestra, but particularly for the greatness of his conception of 
‘se scores. Despite the unity emanating from the conductor, the soloists 
: »stly gave no more than good provincial repertory performances. 


Kurt Ruesche as Don Carlos and Florestan is somewhat inflexible on stage 
a d needs a fuller and more convincing ring. Leonore Gluckmann as Leonore 
h-s a large widely-dimensioned but not yet fully disciplined voice. Further, 
ste needs to study much more carefully the significance of what she is 
presenting. One would also have liked to have seen a far darker edge in Fi=rmann 
Rohrbach’s Pizarro. In Don Carlos the highlights were Willi Nett’ ‘ianate 
singing as Posa and Henny Ekstrém’s Eboli. Heinz Hagenau seenied far 
more at ease as King Philip than as Rocco. Kurt Horres’s productions were 
eflicient. The double bill had a sparkling élan and sense of parody which did 
real justice to the promising younger members of the ensemble. 

ANDREW D. MCCREDIE 


Munich. A fresh breeze blew into the PRINZREGENTENTHEATER with Arno 
Assmann’s new production of Offenbach’s Les Contes d’'Hoffmann. Magni- 
ficent costumes and sets by Teo Otto were a breath-taking feast for the eyes. 
Assmann’s limitless imagination flowed almost flawlessly throughout one of 
my happiest evenings in this opera-house. Like Offenbach, Assmann knows 
in masterly fashion how to use the stage, but not even he could make me feel 
comfortable about the Muse’s spoken prologue and epilogue, and an apparently 
sober Hoffmann sending Stella off with a flea in her ear. The entirely natural 
foolery of the students, the way they discarded their cloaks and stepped trans- 
formed as elegant guests (with ravishing costumes) into the Olympia scene, 
their jog-trot movements—these could be the start of an inexhaustible list of 
delicious touches, not forgetting the grotesquely fantastic elements and the 
atmospheric lighting which was a revelation throughout. There were no stars 
in this performance—just an almost first-rate ensemble giving its best. 


Claire Watson’s Giulietta was the only disappointment. Her voice had a 
freshness added to its normal bloom but, dramatically and vocally, she lacked 
sensuousness The American tenor Jean Cox (from Mannheim) overcame 
certain somewhat stupid local misgivings about a foreigner singing Hoffmann, 
and won a new public for himself. Josef Metternich’s Lindorf-Coppelius- 
Dapertutto-Miracle was a tour-de-force, and so were the servant-roles of Ferry 
Gruber, who was equally successful as hilarious comedian and grotesque figure. 
Seldom have I laughed so uncontrollably as during Franz’s aria. Clipped top 
notes detracted only slightly from the grace and ease with which Enka Ké6th 
delightfully scaled her Olympian heights. Sheer artistry marked Hanny 
Steffek’s Antonia, and Gertrud Vordemfelde convinced as Niklausse. Hans 
Hermann Nissen made one of his brief, but always rewarding, appearances 
as Luther. Meinhard von Zallinger conducted with spirit and a sense of style. 
A memorable evening. 


This was the first of two casts, the second of which appeared on paper 
considerably inferior. Already at the third performance the cast had become 
a mixture of both: an unfortunate system. GREVILLE ROTHON 


Stu tgart. June 3 saw the German operatic début of Renata Tebaldi in a live 
television performance of Tosca by the STATE OPERA here. This came as the 
hig’ light of her German concert tour, which had started the week before at 
the Berlin Deutschlandhalle. On that occasion Tebaldi had sung before an 
auc ence of approximately 10,000 people, and though I sat in the second row, 
I \ is never quite sure whether I heard her real voice or its electro-amplified 
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alter ego, which emanated from huge loudspeakers just above her head. After- 
wards, however, I knew for sure that I would have preferred to listen 
to a Tebaldi recital-record in Hi-Fi—not least because of the pale and unidio- 
matic Berlin orchestral accompaniment under Franco Patané. 

It was very interesting to compare Tebaldi’s Berlin recital with her stage 
appearance in Stuttgart. In both she gave an extremely carefully studied anc 
fully controlled performance, but on both occasions, moments when on« 
felt carried away by a genuine dramatic impulse were extremely rare. Ir 
watching her Tosca one experiences the sensation of watching a performancc 
built up like a huge mosaic. She moves from one position to the next, fron 
one gesture to the following, and every movement seems carried by a pre 
conceived idea of how it should look most strikingly. It is all very wel 
calculated, but one wishes for a bit more spontaneity, for a bit more full 
bloodedness, for a bit more sense of the drama behind those incandescen: 
sounds pouring from her throat—especially in an opera like Tosca. Her actual 
singing, however, was, if never really voluptuous, of a very human quality. 
It was also of remarkable security, and her rhythmic perception came as a 
revelation. I liked her very much; but I pitied her as Signora Tebaldi suffer- 
ing from a sort of dramatic frigidity rather than as Floria Tosca suffering 
from the tortures of love. 

The television cameras behaved quite decently, and the only really disturb- 
ing thing was the glaring lighting of all three acts, which, of course, killed all 
the atmosphere of the production. Scarpia was sung by George London (who 
also made a guest-appearance here some days later as the Flying Dutch- 
man), and his sinister nobility of carriage, so admirably blending with his 
noble yet menacing way of singing, made him ideal in this role. Unfortun- 
ately Eugene Tobin, Stuttgart’s own Cavaradossi, was so overawed by the 
festive -occasion that he sang much below his usual rather high standard. 
There were, however, fine performances by Heinz Cramer as the Sacristan 
and Hubert Buchta as Spoletta. Franco Patané conducted, again handling the 
orchestra in a disappointingly routine way. 

On June 2 I attended the second performance of Stuttgart’s most recent 
new production, Wolfgang Fortner’s Bluthochzeit (Blood Wedding). Though 
the house showed a conspicuous number of empty seats, the people who had 
turned up seemed to be very much involved. And rightly so, for this was a 
magnificent, fully-integrated achievement. On repeated encounters, however, 
Fortner’s setting of Lorca’s play loses its original grip, and especially so in 
its central scene which contains the musical kernel of the whole work: the 
canon for two violins, which is supposed to represent the wood. The more 
often I hear the opera (and I know it rather well from Cologne), the more I 
am inclined to think of it as rather highbrow film music. 

Thanks to Ferdinand Leitner’s meticulous coaching of the singers, actors 
and orchestral players, the various elements of the score blended in perfect 
harmony. What I most admired was the immense skill with which he shifted 
between changes in the work’s language, so that one was never aware when there 
was a change from speaking to speech-song to real singing. One was also very 
rarely made aware of the fiendish difficulties the singers had to overcome— 
certainly not in the roles sung by Lore Wissmann (the Bride), Margarethe 
Bence (the Maid) and Jess Thomas (the Moon). I felt less happy with Hans 
Giinter Nécker, who seemed rather ill at ease as Leonardo, but then there was 
Martha Médl as the archetypal Mother, a figure of matriarchal dominance 
and immense will-power. Miss Médl seemed to have recovered by now from 
the severe vocal setback which marred her performances earlier this season 

The production was by Giinther Rennert and the sets and costumes by 
Leni Bauer-Ecsy. Together they collaborated in a staging of remarka’)le 
intensity. It had that typical Lorca-ish flavour of inevitability, and Renr ert 


was especially successful in moulding the figures of the play into almost 0: :r- 
life-size representations of the forces which dominate ihem. The whole f°0- 
duction radiated an almost archaic quality. It was one of the most impres: ve 
performances I have ever encountered at this theatre. 
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gk’s ‘Peer Gynt’ at the Berlin State Opera with Kurt Rehm (extreme right) in the title-role 


Berlin. In honour of the composer’s 60th birthday, the STATE OPERA gave a 

new production of Werner Egk’s Peer Gynt, with Kurt Rehm in the title-role, 

Ruth Keplinger as Solveig, Gertraud Prenzlow as Aase. Horst Stein was the 

conductor, Erich-Alexander Winds the producer, and Hainer Hill the designer. 

The closing weeks of the season at the CITY OPERA, and also the last of 

Carl Ebert’s period as Intendant, included the 100th performance of Ebert’s 

production of Nabucco, which was sung by Gladys Kuchta, Alice Oelke, Ernst 

Krukowski, Josef Greindl and Donald Grobe (conductor, Artur Rother) and 

a performance of Ariadne auf Naxos on June 24, which Heinz Tietjen con- 

actors ducted to celebrate his 80th birthday with a cast that included Kuchta, Helga 

ee Pilarczyk, Ruth-Margret Piitz and Sandor Konya. The season ended the follow- 
shifte ing evening with Ebert’s production of Cosi fan tutte. 


Freiburg. Hindemith’s Cardillac was recently given in the revised 1952 version, 
with Andreas Camillo Agrelli in the title-role, Doris Jung as the Singer and 
Norma Giusti as Cardillac’s daughter; Hans Gierster conducted and Manfred 
Hubricht produced. Other new productions during the second part of the 
season included Faust and Don Carlos. 


Harburg. Two new productions of French operas followed the modern works 
reviewed here last May. Les Contes d’Hoffmann was conducted by Horst 
Stei: and produced by Leopold Lintberg, with Arturo Sergi as Hoffmann, 
Ma’ iwilda Dobbs as Olympia, Helga Pilarczyk as Giulietta, Liselotte Félser 
as Antonia, Lawrence Winters as Lindorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto and 
Dr | liracle, Elisabeth Steiner as Nicklausse, and Kurt Marschner, Toni Blanken- 
heir’, Ernst Wiemann and Maria von Ilosvay. Pelléas et Mélisande was con- 
duc’ :d by Ernest Ansermet and produced by Ulrich Wenk (taking over after 
the sudden death of Oskar Wiilterlin), with Erna Spoorenberg and Ernst 
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Haefliger in the title-roles, Vladimir Ruzdak as Golaud, Wiemann as Arkel 
Ria Urban as Yniold, Cvetka Ahlin as Geneviéve, and Heinz Blankenburg a 
the Doctor. 

Hatiover. The last new productions of the season were ‘La*Traviata, witt 
Hanna Scholl, Donald Grobe and Theo Zilliken; conductor, Wolfgan;; 
Trommer; producer, Reinhard Lehmann; Antigonae (Orff), with Helmtrud: 
Kraft, Gotthard Kronstein, Theo Altmeyer and: Franz Crass; conducto:, 
Trommer; producer, Giinther Fleckenstein; and La Cenerentola, with Elisabet: 
Pack, Brigitte Diirler, Barbara Scherler,~Altmeyer, Zilliken, Barr Peterson, 
Siegfried Haertel; conductor, Ernst Richter; producer, Peter Ebert. 


Leipzig. Recent new productions have been.Salome (with Christa-Maria Ziesc, 

Eva Fleischer, Ferdinand Biirgmann, Wilhelm Klemm; conductor. Helmut 
Seydelmann; producer, Heinz Arnold) and Cosi fan tutte (with Elisabeth Breu', 

Maria Raithel-Golozwan, Ursula Engert, Lothar Anders, Kurt Seipt, Kurt 
Résinger; conductor, Walter Hessel; producer, Klaus Dreyer). 


Mannheim. During May there was a new production of Otello, with Louis 
Roney, Gladys. Spector (Desdemona), Thomas Tipton (Iago), Dermot Troy 
(Cassio); conductor, Herbert Albert; producer, Ernst Poettgen; designer, Paul 
Walter. 

Nuremberg. The first performance in Europe of Kurt Weill’s Lost in the 
Stars (based on Alan Paton’s novel Cry, the Beloved Country) took place here 
in a German version by Lys Bert Symonette, under the title of Der weite Weg. 
Max Loy conducted and Karlheinz Streibing produced, with Marga Enslein, 
Sonja Knittel, Leonardo Wolovsky and Horst Eisel. It was later included in 
a week of modern opera with Sutermeister’s Romeo und Julia, Albert Herring 
and a double bill — Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s Simplicius Simplicissimus (with 
Barbara Wittkowski in the title-role; conductor, Konrad Peter Mannert; pro- 
ducer, Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender) and The Soldier’s Tale (conductor, Man- 
nert; producer, Wolfgang Blum). 


ITALY *Sonnambula’ without Sutherland 


Venice. Expectation ran high for what was to have been Joan Sutherland's 
first Italian Sonnambula, but, as readers will know, it was doomed to bitter 
disappointment. The absence of the great singer largely spoilt a production 
that had been to a considerable extent planned and brought to fruition for 
her — for her personal fascination and her immense vocal prestige. But the 
highly nervous atmosphere of the first night (the opera began half an hour 
late) was swept away by the warmth of the reception, which increased during 
later performances. 

Nello Santi conducted with an energy lacking in style and delicacy, an 
energy foreign to the idyllic purity of the orchestration of La Sonnambula. 
Even the ensemble seemed poor. On the stage Renata Scotto, who saved the 
show by taking Sutherland’s place, gave of her best in sweetness and sincere 
feeling. Her Amina seems often too pathetic; and furthermore, while her 
singing abounds in tender touches, mezza voce and ‘spun’ tone, it lacks é/an 
and brilliance. It is a delicate and moving interpretation, executed with 
exemplary accuracy, but, considered as pure vocalization, it is incomplete. The 
youthful voice of Alfredo Kraus, which, with its nasal timbre, recalls the 
unforgettable voice of the great Tito Schipa, though without his ‘shading and 
his expressive richness, soars easily in the top register, and his technique is 
good. But he still lacks incisiveness and pungency, so that the listener is 
unaware of any accent or pulse. Ivo Vincd, bass, sang Count Rodolfo. 

Sandro Sequi’s new production was awaited with interest and it maintained 
an intelligent balance between a tenuous, comédie larmoyante kind of domestic 
realism and a romantic, nocturnal, dream-like atmosphere. Examples of ‘he 
latter were to be seen in the whole of Amina’s role (for the most part bathe 
in white moonlight), in the charming dances of her companions and in 
picturesque poses of the crowd scenes. On the other hand, the figure of 
mother, the scene of the marriage contract with the friends who politely am 
themselves by keeping the young couple apart, and Amina’s dramatic awak 
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The final tableau in ‘La Sonnambula’ as staged at Venice, with Renata Scotto as Amina 


ing in the Count’s room, all these belong to 19th-century realism. In short, the 
setting and stage action were not a simple, outward realization of the story 
that needed the music to bring it to life and feeling; rather were they in 
themselves an interpretation of the bourgeois and romantic muse of the Bellini 
of Sonnambula. To underline this 1830 flavour, throughout the performance 
Sequi left some of the house lights burning very low, and decorated the 
proscenium with a row of oil lamps. However, the sets were all of mediocre 
workmanship (with the exception of the scene of the wood, which was beauti- 
ful) and they did not help at all to create this 19th-century atmosphere. The 
difficulty of staging the final rondo, which gave Visconti the idea of flashing 
lights in the theatre, was overcome by Sequi with a brilliant piece of invention. 
Accepting the fact that the rondo, in and by itself, is like a genial denial of 
the whole spirit: of La Sonnambula, a denial in grand melodramatic and 
ks élan theatrical terms, representing the word Finis in the narration of the melancholy 
d with tale, Sequi created a beautiful tableau surmounted by a huge placard in 19th- 
e. The century lettering in gold and pale blue, with the title of the opera copied from 
? a score of the period. A really effective Finis. FRANCO SERPA 


The spring-summer season opened with a new production of Gluck’s Orfeo 
with Giulietta Simionato, Nicoletta Panni (Eurydice), and Cecilia Fusco 
(Cupid). Franco Caracciolo conducted and Luciana Novaro produced, with 
set and costumes by Hein Heckroth. This was followed by Wieland Wagner’s 
Ba 'reuth production of Der fliegende Hollander with Gré Brouwenstijn, Ursula 
Bo se, George London, Fritz Uhl, Josef Greindl, and Georg Paskuda (con- 
ducor, André Cluytens); Falstaff with Ilva Ligabue, Panni, Fedora 
Ba >ieri, Anna Maria Canali, Tito Gobbi, Kraus, Renato Capecchi, Marco 
Ste anoni, Florindo Andreolli, and Vittorio Pandano (conductor, Mario Rossi; 
pre ‘ucer, Franco Zeffirelli); Le Nozze di Figaro with Ligabue, Dora Gatta, 
Ru' nini Sukmawati, Capecchi, Heinz Blankenburg, Plinio Clabassi, and 
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Agostino Lazzari (conductor, Peter Maag; producer, Franco Enriquez), and 
Andrea Chénier with Antonietta Stella, Franco Corelli, Ettore Bastianini, and 
Antonio Cassinelli (conductor, Oliviero De Fabritiis). 

Venice. In April the TEATRO A FENICE gave performances of // Matrimonio 
Segreto and Piccinni’s La Molinarella with casts of young singers including 
Amelia Checchini, Jolanda Michieli, Emilia Ravaglia, Mario Basiola (jun.), 
Renzo Casellato, Bruno Marangoni and Angelo Nosotti. Nicola Rescigno 
and Ettore Gracis conducted. 

Genoa. The last productions of the season at the TEATRO CARLO FELICE were 
La Cenerentola, with Teresa Berganza, Silvana Zanolli, Vittoria Mastropoala 
Giuseppe Varatti, Carlo Badioli, Renata Cesari, and Giorgio Tadeo (conductor 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli); Busoni’s Turandot, with Anna De Cavalieri 
Luisa Mandelli, Renato Cioni, Amedec Berdini, Paolo Montarsolo, Saturno 
Meletti, Tadeo (conductor, Franco Capuana) and Respighi’s Maria Egiziaca. 
with Luciana Serafini, Mandelli, Baratti and Lino Puglisi (conductor, Capuana) 

At the TEATRO DUSE, the Teatro dell’Opera Giacosa presented Galuppi’s 
Il Mondo della Luna in a version by Fernando Mainardi based on the original 
manuscript in the Liceo Paganini, Genoa. The cast included Grazietta 
Forheris, Carmen Repetto, Vico.Polotto, Michele Casato, Mario Callo, and 
Gino Vigilante. Mainardi conducted, and Casato produced. 

Rome. The season at the TEATRO DELL’OPERA ended with Madama Butterfly, 
with Antonietta Stella, Daniele Barioni as Pinkerton, Rolando Panerai as 
Sharpless, and Gabriella Carturan as Suzuki. Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted. 
Other operas heard included Peter Grimes (first performance in Rome) with 
Onelia Fineschi, Mirto--Piechi, Giuseppe Valdengo,: Plinio Clabassi, Antonio 
Pirino and Mario Borriello (conductor, Gabriele Santini); Manon Lescaut, 
with Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Di Stefano. and Renato Cesari (conductor, 
Arturo Basile); La Traviata, with Virginia Zeani (later Rina Gigli), Alfredo 
Kraus.and Giulio Fioravanti (conductor, Fernando Previtali); Falstaff, with 
Tito Gobbi, Rosanna Carteri, Renata Scotto, Fedora Barbieri, Anna Maria 
Canali, Rolando Panerai, Kraus and Clabassi (conductor, Oliviero De Fabritiis); 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann, with Zeani, Agostino Lazzari, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
Guido Mazzini, Arturo La Porta, and Adelio Zagonara (conductor, De 
Fabritiis); and Boris Godunov, with Boris Christoff, Fernanda Cadoni, Laura 
Didier, Amelia Pini, Giacinto Prandelli, Clabassi, De Taranto, and Renato 
Ercolani (conductor, Armando La Rosa Parodi). 

Milan. Madama Butterfly, nearing its 20th performance this season, always 
under the lively and vivid direction of Gianandrea Gavazzeni, has played to a 
sold-out house each time. It is a clear demonstration of the public's constant 
affection for this characteristically Puccinian opera and of the hold that 
Puccini’s art continues to have on the present-day public: far from being worn 
out with the passing of the years, his operas seem to gain an ever-growing 
following. Naturally a fresh and spontaneous realization is necessary, far 
removed from the customary routine effects, and Gianandrea Gavazzeni’s 
interpretation is precisely this. It is indeed symptomatic that the same unity 
has been maintained in all these performances, even though different singers 
necessarily take turns in the principal parts: the credit for this rests entirely 
with the conductor. The latest excellent interpreters of the opera have been 
Leontyne Price and Gianni Raimondi. 

The other two operas put on at La Scala during May, Bellini’s Beatrice di 
Tenda and Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier, found much less favour with the 
public, for intrinsic reasons, certainly not on account of the interpretation and 
production, which were absolutely first-rate. Beatrice di Tenda is not in fact 
Bellini’s best opera, as everyone knows. Some of it is very much worthwhi'e, 
but other parts sound tired and as if hurriedly composed. And though as 1n 
essay it is of interest to the student, the public does not appreciate its histo-ic 
and didactic aspects, and is frankly bored, even when the direction of the oprra 
is entrusted to a fine conductor such as Antonino Votto, and the singing to 
excellent artists like Joan Sutherland, who was truly astonishing, Dino Dor |i, 
Giuseppe Campora and the extremely promising Raina Kabaivanska (Agne: °). 

Der Rosenkavalier, which year by year loses some of its pungency, 4s 
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loan Sutherland with Giuseppe Campora in Act 3 of ‘Beatrice di Tenda’ at La Scala, Milan 


Renato though time were tarnishing the light instrumental fabric, is untranslatable into 

Italian and was performed in the original German. But this deprives the 
always majority of the Italian public of the possibility of any close interest in the 
ed to a story, and of enjoying the fine musical humour that pervades the whole score. 
It also prevented them from appreciating to the full the artists who brought 
Strauss’s opera to La Scala. And this was a pity, for each was as good as the 
other, beginning with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (the Marschallin) — superb, vivid, 
moving and terribly human when she sang with ultra-fine art of the sadness 
of a beautiful woman whose looks are on the wane. Otto Edelmann was a 
most amusing Baron Ochs, and the excellent Oktavian was Christa Ludwig, of 
the limpid voice. But positively surprising was Anneliese Rothenberger who, 
as Sophie, perched with extreme confidence in the top register, warbling in 
waltz-time. Erich Kunz, Judith Hellwig, Renato Ercolani and Hilde Réssel- 
Majdan also deserved mention, all blending in a balanced and harmonious 
ensemble guided with tact and great precision by the conductor, Karl Béhm. 

CLAUDIO SARTORI 


PORTUGAL A Tolstoy-Alfano Opera 


Lishon. Alfano’s Risurrezione (1904) based on Tolstoy’s novel, is worth seeing 
mainly for its theatrical impact. The plot involves Katyusha’s meeting with 
Prince Dimitri; her disillusionment at the station on seeing him depart with 
anc‘her lady; the Prince’s visit to the prison to find a changed and depraved 
Ka‘ yusha, who chooses not to recognize him; and finally, when the Prince has 
obt ined an annulment of her prison sentence, her refusal of his hand in 
fav ur of that of a prisoner bound for Siberia. The first act is dull, the last 
anti ‘limactic, but the verismo of the two central acts anticipates J] Tabarro 
and more especially Menotti’s The Consul. Alfredo Furiga’s station scene for 
the production at the Sao Carlos Theatre was brilliant, and forcibly recalled 
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those horrible, bare stations in the wilds of Yorkshire where, in the depth o 
winter, the choice lies between a stuffy, steamed-up waiting-room and th: 
snow-flaked, barren coldness of the platform. 

The scene also necessitates the arrival and departure of a train, which wa 
cunningly contrived with suitable sound effects. Enrico Frigerio’s handling 0° 
the prison scene conveyed its dreggy earthiness and the misery of its femal: 
occupants, mitigated oniy by smoking and bottle-swigging. Magda Oliver) 
played the part of Katyusha for all it was worth in an old-fashioned, ultra 
dramatic way, and was ably supported by the mellifluous Giacinto Prandell:. 
The conductor, Mario Parenti, produced some good orchestral playing bui 
could not hide the fact that the score is but a tone-poem of themes (thoug) 
some of these, especially those given to the violas, are rewarding); but in the 
last analysis it is unfortunate that Alfano, unlike his contemporaries, was 
unable to compose an inspired and memorable aria. 

In I Puritani, Gianna D’Angelo, as Elvira, managed in her own sweet way, 
to create the impression of one of those frail beautiful creatures of another 
age, whose joys and preoccupations would move you to compassion. Hers is 
not a voice of Joan Sutherland’s bel canto, but what it lacks in brilliance and 
strength is amply compensated for by its charm and humanity. Alfredo Kraus 
as Lord Arthur was an admirable foil; his voice is highly agreeable, except 
when straining for the highest notes, though his acting is somewhat rudi- 
mentary. Paolo Washington was a capable Sir George, Dino Dondi a frankly 
disappointing Sir Richard. The chorus was well controlled, with real light 
and shade emerging, and Tullio Serafin conducted in his own familiar and 
wistful way. 

Aida was chiefly notable for Rita Gorr, the supreme Amneris of today, and 
for the quite outstanding Aida of Shakeh Vartenissian: here is a voice of 
velvety quality, of haunting and unusual timbre, dead true throughout the 
range. It still lacks a trifle of strength in the lower register and of sheer thrill 
on the top notes, but is certainly a dramatic soprano of great potentiality. 
The second act triumphal scene went for nothing, but otherwise the produc- 
tion (Riccardo Moresco) was intelligent. Tullio Serafin again imposed his 
rather over-slow tempos; others taking part were Luigi Ottolini, Paolo 
Washington, Dino Dondi and Alvaro Malta. 

The remainder of the Italian-language season comprised //] Barbiere di 
Siviglia, with Sesto Bruscantini as Figaro and Anna Maria Rota as Rosina: 
Les Pécheurs de Perles with Anna Moffo, Alfredo Kraus, Sesto Bruscantini 
and Italo Tajo; and Madama Butterfly with Sena Jurinac and Ruggero Bondino. 

A short French season included an inspired production (by Marcel Lamy) 
of Samson et Dalila with the incomparable Rita Gorr. Hans Beirer, though 
singing in French, seemed much more at home than he does in some of the 
heavier Wagnerian heldentenor parts. Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys was extracted from 
the cupboard and given its first performance in Portugal, but it is to be hoped 
that this uninspired pastiche will now be restored to its place of origin and 
not re-emerge. RICHARD CROWTHER 


HUNGARY Tristan at Sixty-Nine 


Budapest. A recent performance at the State Opera of Tristan und Isolde 
(sung in Hungarian, the normal practice here) was originally intended as a 
‘40th Jubilee’ celebration for Budapest’s former idol, Zoltan Zavodsky 
fact, however, quietly forgotten at the actual event. Zavodsky, who n 
teaches in Vienna and returns to his native city for vacations, has been virtu:! 
absent from the operatic stage since the end of the war and indeed 
practically never appeared outside Hungary. This is to be lamented since ° 
veteran tenor, who is nearly 70, showed that he is still capable of producine 
wealth of beautiful and very varied tone unequalled by any other present- 
Tristan. His characterization of the role was on the same level. 

Unfortunately he had to struggle against some very ragged and uns 
pathetic orchestral playing under Miklos Lukacs. Rozsi Delly’s yam 
Isolde was more in keeping with an early 19-century Italian mad 
but she gave a reasonably accurate-account of the notes. Gydrgy Radm: as 
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From Greece to Greece (via Paris): Offenbach’s ‘La Belle Héléne’ at Athens 


Kurwenal was blustering and inaccurate, but the Brangane of Olga Sényi and 

the King Mark of Albert Antallfy were excellently portrayed and well sung. 

The sets were realistic, conventional, and by no means disagreeable. 
CHRISTOPHER NORTON WELSH 


GREECE 


Athens. The GREEK NATIONAL OPERA recently mounted new productions of La 
Belle Héléne with Anthi Zacharatou in the title-role, L’Elisir d’Amore with 
Zoé Vlachopoulos (Glyndebourne’s Eurydice of 1947) as Amina, Khovan- 
shchina with Miroslav Cangalovic, and the Greek premiére of Dialogues des 
Carmélites. Carlo Meliciani made a number of guest appearances as Rigoletto. 
The performances of Medea at Epidaurus, with Maria Callas, Jon Vickers and 
Kiki Morfoniou, will take place on August 6 and 13. Nicola Rescigno will 
conduct and Alexis Minotis produce. 


SPAIN 


Bilbao. The tenth annual opera festival is planned for September 3-13. It 
will open with Lucia di Lammermoor (Margherita Guglielmi, Ruggero 
Bondino, Anselmo Colzani and Giuseppe Modesti), followed by Un Ballo in 
Maschera (Carla Ferrario, Guglielmi, Anna Maria Rota, Luigi Ottolini, Cornell 
MacNeil), Tosca (Luciana Serafini, Flaviano Labé, Colzani), La Traviata 
(Conchita Balparda, Bondino, Piero Cappuccilli), La Bohéme (Mirella Freni, 
Balparda, Labd, Cappuccilli), and Don Carlos (Serafini, Rota, Ottolini, 
MacNeil, Modesti, Bonaldo Giaiotti), The conductors are Manno Wolf- 
Ferrari and Rafael Friihbeck, and the producer Augusto Cardi. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Bel:rade. At a recent performance of Otello the opera house here was remark- 
abl’ empty, despite the infrequency of opera performances. Though the audi- 
tor''m is small, the stage is big enough for large-scale works, and it was an 
inte esting experience to see Ofello in such intimate surroundings. The per- 
forr.ance was good without being outstanding, with fine contributions from 
the -horus and orchestra under Kreshimir Baranovic, and a wonderful per- 
forr ance by Dusan Popovic as Iago. In contrast there was a lot of shouting 
fro: the guest from Sofia, Boris Marinov, who did not make a very good 
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impression as Otello, and some ill-controlled singing in the early scenes b 
Milka Stojanovic as Desdemona, though later she improved considerably, an 
sang the Prayer quietly and beautifully. The minor roles were weil sung. On 


should not, however, judge the company by this single performance. 
WILLIAM MARSHALL 


BULGARIA Slavonic Miscellany 


Sofia. For those who like Slav music, this season’s repertory has bee 
appetizing. First, a Boris Godunov which puzzled me, because not only hai! 
the Simpleton disappeared, but so had the complete scene between the Prin- 
cess Marina and Rangoni. To make up for this an extra scene appeared afte- 
the Polish act, in which Boris, leaving St Basil’s Cathedral, is accused by 4 
beggar of killing the Tsarevich. It serves to emphasize the unrest of the peopl: 
and Boris’s guilty conscience. I gather that it was prepared by Shostakovich 
from a sketch by Mussorgsky, discovered after the last war. It was in fact 
only recently performed in Russia after presentation in Sofia by the Russian 
producer and designer Evgeny Sokovin and B. Luzhetsky. Milen Paunov and 
Sika Petrova sang well as Shuisky and Marina, but Konstantin Shekerlisky’s 
fine lyrical voice lacks the dramatic power required for Boris. 


Then we had Halka, Poland’s first national opera, conducted by Zigmund 
Latoshevski from the Gdansk (Danzig) opera-house. Moniuszko’s music is an 
excellent medium for lyrical singing and it was a pleasure to hear Nikola 
Nikolov in something different from Aida. The part of Jontek suited his rich 
voice and Jadriga Dzikuvna from Warsaw was evidently at home in the title- 
role. Her voice is strong and well controlled but lacks warmth. Then there 
was Prokofiev’s War and Peace. It is a patchy work. The big scenes are over- 
powering. The drums beat, the flags wave, the stage fills with Russian soldiers 
and patriotic music. The dance passages, too, are attractive and there are two 
or three themes in the best Prokofiev manner, easy on the ear but elusive to 
the memory. There is, however, a lot of second-rate padding, especially in 
the first act; and the figure of Napoleon, at least in the Russian production by 
Boris Pokrovsky, borders on caricature. The huge cast sang well, especially 
the tenor Bogdanov as Pierre Bezukhov. Finally, as to Bulgarian works, the 
smaller theatre here has presented several well-performed modern operettas 
with amusing librettos but musically weak. One, dealing with the life of 
Atanasov, the founder of Bulgarian opera, contains some pleasant ballet music, 
but even that was composed by Atanasov himself. In the larger Opera House 
I saw the comic opera Sly Peter (Hitar Petar) by Vesselin Stoyanov. Had 
Stoyanov been a beginner (but he was born in 1902!) I should have said that 
this was a promising work, well constructed, with clever orchestral writing. 
However, the lyrical singing lacks real melody and tends to drift, and the 
comic writing needs more rhythm. The best singing came from Bogdanov, 
Liliana Bareva and Mihail Liutskanov, who played the part of this Bulgarian 
Till Eulenspiegel. WILLIAM MARSHALI 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Prokofiev’s Last Opera 


Prague. The NATIONAL THEATRE here was the first after the Bolshoi to mount 
a production of Prokofiev’s opera, The Story of a Real Man. (Georgi 
Polyanovsky wrote about the story and content of this work in the April 
number of OPERA.) The Prague conductor, Zdenek Chalabala, used a slightly 
different musical arrangement from the one used in Moscow. Above all, he 
altered the emphasis in many places, and the oak-tree chorus, for instance 
sounded like a motto or leading-motive cf the work. The final scene reverted 
to the composer’s original version. Such details are not of great importance 
in the general conception of the work, though there was loud protest aga st 
some of the changes. 

What is more important is that Prokofiev's last and by no means |cast 
significant stage composition has at last been made available aurally «nd 
visually, and adds many new features to our existing knowledge of the c 7- 
poser. Prokofiev has used folk-song sources more in this opera than in 1y 
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his previous ones, and this gives the score quite a new atmosphere in many 
tances. Though his musical idiom sounds familiar again (particularly in 
itrast with Betrothal in the Monastery, Semzon Kotko and War and Peace), 
original signature is unmistakable. In this work he has perhaps gone 
ther than ever before in his treatment—even invention—of dramatic form, but 
» spite of the 19 scenes in the opera he has maintained the dramatic unities. 
The sets by Josef Svoboda were modern and most successful: the stage, 
rged of all non-essentials, was furnished with revolving segments and 
vable flats, and an abstract backcloth gave an opportunity for excellent and 
i table lighting for each individual scene. The Moscow producer, Georgi 
simov, sharply conveyed expression through gesture and mime, and the 
two alternating singers of the title role, Premysl Koci and Rudolf Jedlicka, 
wore both excellent. But the inspiration of the performance stemmed from 
Zcenek Chalabala in the pit, continually alive and vital, showing an all- 
en:bracing mastery of the score and interpreting it with great insight. 


Usti. This theatre has mounted the premiére of Female Virtue, the first opera 
by the young composer-conductor Jiri Smutny, with a libretto by Ivo Havlu 
based on two of Boccaccio’s short stories. The mildly modern flavour of the 
score showed more craftsmanship than original invention, but even if one 
ignored the various influences at work in the music it was still not dramatic 
enough to hold the public’s attention throughout its one, medium-length act. 
The many gags used by the producer Ladislav Stros did not help very much. 
The singers did what they could to satisfy the public and the composer, who 
was himself conducting. 

This city’s theatre is the fourth to stage Susan Vojirovd by Jiri Pauer, and 

it was again a remarkable success with the public. Though not particularly 
novel in idiom, the music enthrals one with its melodious richness and pure 
emotions. Since its first performance two years ago the work has been 
improved by the composer’s revision of some important details, and it took on 
quite a new look in Bubenicek’s evocative sets, created by one-colour projec- 
tions on the backcloth. Nearly all the singers did their best in difficult roles, 
but the orchestra under P. Charvat played rather poorly. The production by 
Milos Linka, the director of the theatre, underlined the ‘ballad’ qualities of the 
story, and was more successful in general terms than in consistent direction of 
the singers. 
Ostrava. L’Elisir d’Amore has been produced here by the young Miloslav 
Nekvasil as an ‘amateur play’, thus accentuating the comic elements of the 
work. The most successful member of the cast was the new tenor of the 
company, Oldrich Lindauer, as Nemorino. Josef Stanek conducted. 

A very happy revival of J Vespri Siciliani gave us a chance to hear some 
excellent singing. Jiri Zahradnicek has become a full-size Verdi tenor with a 
beautiful, ringing voice of considerable dramatic impact. Though his acting 
was not of a very high standard, he created musically a very convincing 
Arrigo. A very agreeable surprise was the new young soprano of the com- 
pany, E. Gebauerova as Elena. Her vocal equipment and the attractive timbre 
of her voice give great promise for the future. Inspired by the new Bayreuth 
style, the producer, Ilja Hylas, tried to rely chiefly on a big battery of lights, 
which he manipulated very effectively. I found that the simplification of stage 
action (and of the whole opera by excellent cuts) was a decisive step towards 
assuring this work a longer life on the stage. It was a pity that the young 
conductor, F. Vajnar, could not come closer to Verdi's brio. 

Liberec. Marie Rathouska sang the title-role in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, in a 
new production by Viktor M4lek. 


Pizen. As far as I know this was the first Czech performance of Ravel’s 
L’E fant et les Sortiléges since the war. During the last few years the 
orc] estra has reached a high enough standard for this difficult score, and 
ind »d the best qualities of the performance lay in the orchestra, excellently 
con: ucted by Bohumir Liska, who gave a very intelligent and nearly perfect 
reac ng of the work. The text unfortunately suffered in clarity, since the 
cha: .cters were represented by dancers on the stage, while the singers, from 
bac] stage, did not seem sufficiently familiar with the specific style of their 
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roles. The production (by Bohumil Zoul, helped by the choreographer Lubc ; 
Ogoun) was conventional rather than imaginative. The evening started wit; 
Jiri Pauer’s The Talkative Snail, and the satiric gaiety of its plot and mus’: 
was remarkably well received. Once again Bohumir Liska and the orchesti : 
were the stars. Jiri Berdych sang the title-role and Milada Seflova the part cf 
the Monkey in a very polished performance. PAVEL ECKSTEIN 


RUSSIA Ukranian Opera 3 


Kharkov and Kiev. ‘The Ukraine rings with songs’ is an old saying. The gret 
Ukrainian-born writer Nikolay Gogol and the no less great Ukrainian po:t 
Taras Shevchenko both lauded the beauty of the Ukrainian songs. The 
Ukrainian singers too have been famed. They can be compared in charac- 
teristic vocal quality only to the Italians. But tsarism had choked all the 
dramas and operas in the Ukrainian tongue. Only after the Revolution did 
the Ukrainian theatres receive an opportunity to develop their nation.l 
features to the full. In 1925 a State Ukrainian Opera Theatre was opened in 
Kharkov, and later became the Academic Opera and Ballet Theatre named 
after Nikolai Lysenko, the famous Ukrainian composer and founder of the 
Ukrainian opera. In 1926 the Taras Shevchenko State Ukrainian Academic 
Opera and Ballet Theatre opened in Kiev. 

Both theatres have brought out several generations of excellent singers and 
conductors, and have excellent orchestras and choruses. The Kharkov Theatre 
has a repertory of some thirty productions, including operas by Verdi, 
Dvorak, Gounod, Bizet, Moniuszko, Rossini, Glinka, Mussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Borodin and Tchaikovsky—as well as Ukrainian works by such 
composers as Lysenko and Gulak-Artemovsky (1813-73), the composer of the 
first Ukrainian opera, The Zaporozhye Cossack Beyond the Danube. Among 
other operas of the Kharkov Theatre, noteworthy is Konstantin Dankevich’s 
new work Nazar Stodolya. Deep emotional appeal, melodic ingenuity and a 
fine knowledge of Ukrainian musical lore have gone to make a highly impres- 
sive and stirring score. The opera is traditional musically, and it lacks the 
sharp, refined harmonies of the composer’s other works. The plot of the 
story (by Taras Shevchenko) of a Cossack village of the sixteenth century is 
vividly and convincingly presented. 

One of the Kiev Theatre’s finest productions is Nikolay Lysenko’s Taras 
Bulba, after Gogol’s story of the same name. In spite of its outstanding 
merits, the opera was not staged in the composer’s lifetime. Finished by him 
in 1890, its score was duly appraised only in Soviet times, and has been 
running on the boards of many theatres for more than thirty years now. The 
overture to Taras Bulba, so replete with emotional appeal, is also performed 
as an independent symphonic work. Like the opera itself, the overture is 
charged with Ukrainian melodies, masterfully arranged and disclosed through 
the medium of drama. The opera treats of the historical struggle of the 
Ukrainian people against the Polish nobility. It revolves round the splendid 
character of Taras Bulba, sung by Boris Gmyrya, People’s Artist of the USSR. 
The owner of a sonorous, freely flowing bass, rich in overtones, Gmyrya is 
also a fine actor, distinguished for his fastidious sense of proportion and lack 
of all affectations. GEORGI POLYANOVSKY 


BELGIUM The Season Ends 


Antwerp. The present season, the third and last under the direction of Mina 
Bolotine, included a good production of Un Ballo in Maschera, in which the 
young tenor, Pierre Lanni, exhibited a further artistic advance. Mara Dolores 
sang as Amelia, and Peter Gottlieb as Renato. In Cavalleria Rusticana, Lanni 
sang as Turiddu, opposite his wife, Maryse Patris. The newly-appoirted 
director of the company is the baritone, Renaat Verbruggen. 

Mons. Among the outstanding events of the season were Boris Godunov with 
Huc-Santana in the title role, Roméo et Juliette with Janette Vivalda, “a 
Bohéme with Renée Doria, Samson et Dalila with Lucienne Delvaux and ( uy 
Fouché, Carmen with soloists from the Bucharest Opera, and Grét y’s 
Zémire et Azor by the Festival Company of Aix-en-Provence. 
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AMERICA Problems at Boston 


ston. The third season of Boston’s OPERA GROUP was by all criteria its best. 
h the artistic level of performances and the number of productions continue 
rise steadily. Yet there remain at least two chronic problems which must 
solved if the direction of Sarah Caldwell, the producer, is to be given the 
»ortunity to reach maturity. The Opera Group should find a single con- 
tor capable of directing all its productions and a theatre with considerably 
ter acoustics than those of the Donnelley Memorial, its current home. 


Miss Caldwell continued introducing opera to children with the now 
ual performance of Hansel and Gretel. That Falstaff fell short of its 
vious potential was due mostly to a lack of precision. Miss Caldwell’s 
ducting and production and James Pease’s Falstaff were unsatisfactory— 
singing of Enzo Sordello (Ford), Jeanette Scovotti (Nannetta) and Dino 
rmichini (Fenton), however, was superb. La Bohéme, though less effective 
n the original production of two years ago, boasted a fine ensemble in 
ine Malbin (Mimi), Karol Lorraine (Musetta), Enzo Sordello (Marcello), 
bert Moulson (Rodolfo), Louis Sgarro (Colline), and William Beck 
(Schaunard). Sarah Caldwell’s production was realistic and Alfredo Silipigni’s 
conducting needlessly indulged the singers, but maintained full control of the 
orchestra. 


Die Fledermaus was renamed Die Fiedlermaus after its conductor, Arthur 
Fiedler of the Boston Pops Orchestra. The production was the most polished 
of the season; the orchestra played superbly and the scenic effects of David 
Hays were at once simple and effective. Jeanette Scovotti (Adele) and Thomas 
Hayward (Alfred) brought dramatic spirit and vocal brilliance to their roles. 
Miss Scovotti’s Laughing Song stopped the show, and Mr Hayward provided 
ample spoofing of Italian tenors with continuous successful attempts at high C’s 
from nearly a score of operas. Neither Gloria Lind (Rosalinda) nor William 
Olvis (Eisenstein) supplied more than the minimum requirements of their roles. 
The ballroom entertainment consisted of a delightful ballet, a recital on violin 
and clavichord, and a full waltz sequence, all of which added immeasurably to 
the spirit of the evening. WILLIAM ALLIN STORRER 


Denton, Texas. Educational institutions in America can often dare to be 
more adventuresome than their more sophisticated, dollar-conscious colleagues. 
Sometimes they can be more entertaining, too, and such was the case with the 
recent opera workshop bill by Texas Women’s University. It delivered the 
firs’ Southwestern stagings of Bart6k’s Bluebeard’s Castle, and Milhaud’s saucy 
ballet-ballade, Salade. The latter, though dating back to 1924, was actually 
having its American premiére. 

For Barték’s allegorical dialogue about the eternal conflict of man and 
woman in terms of life, love and death, the bass-baritone Désiré Ligeti, now a 
TWU professor of music, repeated the role of Bluebeard which he created with 
Antal Dorati and the Dallas Symphony Orchestra in 1948. His Judith was 
Edith Evans, of New York City and Chicago Lyric Opera. When they could 
be heard through Barték’s passionately dissonant tone-painting, both seemed 
in mellow if sometimes unsteady voice. They might as well have been singing 
in igorot, however, for all the sense that could be made out of Chester 
Kaliman’s English version of Bela Balazs’s libretto. A local innovation intro- 
duced Dr Josh P. Roach of the TWU drama department as a bard-like M.C., 
charged with the rather self-conscious versified explanation of what it was all 
about. Peter Paul Fuchs had his fifty-six-piece orchestra in at least fighting 
trim to handle a score that has floored hardier professionals betimes. 


{ilhaud’s ‘singing ballet’ was a most welcome delight, with action reflecting 
its ‘omposer’s addiction to polytonality by deftly blending dance, song, mime 
and music. Again, translation into English was no help at all, though the 
higt y suggestive commedia dell’arte doings about lovers and masquerades 
tool care of itself and all the fun. The student mimes were all excellent. 
The five vocal soloists would have been more effective and intelligible seated 
som where on-stage rather than in the pit, since their discourse delineated 
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action. They were supplemented by a sixteen-voice Denton Community Choi: 
drilled by Legeti, and the well-known TWU modern dance group, whos: 
inevitable bare feet and black leotards seemed intrusively virile in contex. 
Nonetheless the evening’s creative enterprise paid off handsomely. 

RUAL ASKEW 


Waco, Texas. The annual opera productions mounted by Baylor Universit; 
in the small town of Waco (population 98,000) have become a noteworth, 
addition to the musical life of Texas. They are under the dedicated and abie 
leadership of the Dean of Music, Daniel Sternberg, who coaches his studenis; 
for almost one year for each production. After Verdi’s Otello and Don 
Carlos in previous seasons, this year’s undertaking was a particularly taxing 
one, Britten’s Peter Grimes. It was given six performances. The elements of 
greatness in this complex and captivating score, the searing dramatic intensity 
of the libretto, impressed this writer even more vividly now, after a pause of 
13 years. The impact made was greatly to the credit of a group which, in its 
entirety, depends on students in all solo parts, chorus and orchestra. 

The work emerged with sweeping impact in a production which was 
moulded into a complete unity of professional standard. The orchestra, under 
the expert direction of Mr Sternberg, was able to cope with the difficult score 
most creditably; the chorus, in all the intricate complexities of dynamics and 
texture, carried its heavy burden nobly throughout; and all the soloists were 
on a remarkable level. Eight of them are students of Miklos Bencze, formerly 
from the Budapest Opera, now a member of the faculty at Baylor. They are, 
quite obviously, under the best of tutelage. The effective scenery and produc- 
tion were by Felicitas Gobineau Sternberg. SERGE SAXE 


Fort Worth, Texas. The Opera Association brought its current season to a 
rousing climax with a production of Samson et Dalila. With Charles O'Neill, 
a powerful, heroic Samson, and Claramae Turner, a velvet-voiced and seductive 
Delilah, William Pickett, an admirable High Priest, a first-rate chorus and 


excellent choreography by David Preston, the two performances met with 
enthusiastic acclaim from large audiences. Rudolf Kruger illuminated every 
detail of the score with loving care and vibrant pulse in the grand operatic 
manner. 


SERGE SAXE 


Claramae Turner and Charles O'Neill in the leading roles of ‘Samson et Dalila’ 
at Fort Worth, Texas 
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Dalila’ 


‘Martha’ at San Francisco, with (l. to r.) Spiro Malas as Plunkett, Margot Blum 
as Nancy, Raymond Nilsson as Lionel, and Mary Gray as Lady Harriet. (The 
performance was noticed in our May issue.) 


Chicago. The 1961 season is due to open on October 14 with Joan Sutherland 
in Lucia di Lammermoor. The settings and costumes will be those of Franco 
Zeffirelli’s production at Palermo, and Zeffirelli himself will supervise the 
production. The cast also includes Richard Tucker, Mario Zanasi and William 
Wildermann; Antonino Votto will conduct. Christopher West returns to 
Chicago for his third season and will produce Cosi fan tutte and Fidelio. 
The cast of the new opera by Vittorio Giannini, The Harvest, includes Marilyn 
Horne, Geraint Evans and William Wildermann. The composer will conduct. 


Los Angeles. The University of Southern California (School of Music) recently 
produced Simone Boccanegra in a new English translation by Walter Ducloux, 
who was also the producer and conductor. 


San Francisco. The 1961 season will open on September 15 with Joan Suther- 
land singing the title-role in Lucia di Lammermoor, with Renato Cioni, 
Vladimir Ruzdak and Kieth Engen, and with Francesco Molinari-Pradelli con- 
ducting. The premiére of Norman Dello Joio’s Blood Moon is scheduled for 
September 18 with Mary Costa, Irene Dalis, Albert Lance, Claude Heater and 
Engen. Leopold Ludwig will conduct and Dino Yannopoulos produce. A new 
preduction of Le Nozze di Figaro will feature Lisa Della Casa, Graziella 
Sciutti, Mildred Miller, Geraint Evans and Engen; conductor, Silvio Varviso; 
prcducer, Paul Hager. 

Svans will also be heard as Bottom in the USA premiére of A Mid- 
su» mer Night’s Dream, which will also be conducted by Varviso, with Costa, 
M: rilyn Horne, Russell Oberlin, David Thaw, Engen, Heater. Verdi’s Nabucco 
wii be receiving its first production by the company, and the title-role will be 
sur» by Cornell MacNeil, with Giorgio Tozzi, Lucille Udovick, Margarethe 
Be: xe and Giuseppe Zampieri; Molinari-Pradelli will conduct and Hager 
prc luce. Boris Godunov, which in recent seasons has been sung in Russian, 
wil once again be given in English. Giorgio Tozzi will sing the title-role, 
wit Lance as Dimitri, Horne as Marina, Herbert Handt as Shuisky; Ludwig 
wil conduct and Yannopoulos produce. Gottlob Frick will be making his 
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USA début as Pogner in a revival of Die Meistersinger, with Della Casa, Paul 
Schoeffler, Fritz Uhl, Evans and Thaw; conductor, Ludwig; producer, Hager 
Gré Brouwenstijn will be heard as Amelia in a revival of Un Ballo ir 
Maschera, with Sciutti, Bence, Zampieri and Ettore Bastianini; conductor 
Molinari-Pradelli. Other operas to be heard are Madama Butterfly (wit! 
Leontyne Price, Miller, Sandor Konya, Ruzdak; conductor, Kurt Herber 
Adler), Turandot (with Udovick, Price, Konya, Plinio Clabassi; conducto1 
Molinari-Pradelli), Fidelio (Brouwenstijn, Horne, Uhl, Schoeffler, Frick, Thaw 
Engen; conductor, Ludwig) and Rigoletto (Costa, Bence, Cioni/Zampieri 
MacNeill / Bastianini; conductor, Varviso). 


After the San Francisco season the company moves to Los Angeles fron 
October 27 to November 19. Aida, not included in the San Francisco seasor 
will be included in the repertory with Brouwenstijn, Dalis, Konya, Bastianini, 
Tozzi; conductor, Molinari-Pradelli. 


ARGENTINA Honegger and Bizet 


Buenos Aires. The 1961 season at the TEATRO COLON opened with a generally 
poor production of Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Biicher. Had we not seen the 
wonderful production of this work under Erich Kleiber in 1947, produced by 
Margherita Wallmann with sets by Nicola Benois, this production conducted 
by Jean Fournet, staged by Henri Doublier against a tasteless background by 
Roland Seinhart, would have seemed less poor. Only Claude Nollier’s Joan of 
Arc was portrayed with true poignancy, though Fournet’s reading of the score 
rose above mediocrity. 


Fournet also conducted the newly-staged Carmen with Jane Rhodes and 
Richard Martell. Miss Rhodes was a young and seductive Carmen, and 
revealed 2 warm and richly expressive voice. Her acting in the last two dcts 
was full of subtle touches. Martell looked every inch a Don José, and 

revealed a voice of considerable power, 
Jane Rhodes as Carmen which successfully coped with both 
at Buenos Aires the lyric and dramatic aspects of the 
role. Myrtha Garbarini was, vocally 
and dramatically, a small-scale 
Micaela, and Manuel Ausensi a rough 
and dull Escamillo. Fournet’s reading 
of the score was expressive and 
coloured, but a trifle restrained. The 
production by Louis Erlo and the sets 
by Yves Bonnat were disappointing. 


EDOARDO ARNOSI 


La Plata. The new artistic director of 
the TEATRO ARGENTINA, Tito Capo- 
bianco, has planned a season devoted 
to contemporary opera, which opened 
with the first South American perfor- 
mances of Orff’s Die Kluge (in a 
double bill with Hindemith’s Hin und 
Zuriick) and Menotti’s The Saint of 
Bleecker Street. Orff’s work was sung 
in Italian by a cast that included 
Susanna Ronco and Angel Mattiel'o, 
conducted by Robert Kinsky. Menoti:’s 
opera was conducted by Antorio 
Tauruello with Maria Altamura, N>r- 
cos Cubas Tota de Igarzabal, ard 
Susanna Naidich. 


EDOARDO ARNOS! 
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‘(AZIL Siqueira’s New Opera 


» de Janeiro. The world premiére of Jose Siqueira’s The Piteous One (A 
~ mpadecida) took place on May 11. The composer set himself an almost 
sossible task, choosing for his subject one of the best plays in Brazilian 
j rature, and instead of making a libretto, setting Ariano Suassuma’s text to 
sic word for word, creating a four-hour-long opera. Siqueira, a northerner, 
tes in quite a different idiom from Villa-Lobos. The latter used to say he 

s folklore’, meaning that he created his own folk-tunes; Siqueira, however, 

‘rows heavily from the music of the north of Brazil, and A Compadecida is 

i of tunes one has heard before. It is not, however, a pastiche, but a real 

ation. The music is mostly very beautiful, and the orchestration superb. 

The opera tells of a group of evil people, guilty of every crime possible. 
r act 2 they are all killed by the outlaw, who himself also dies. In the last 

they are judged before the Lord. The Piteous One (Our Lady) saves them 

om Hell. The moral of the work being that ‘in every person, there is hidden 
somewhere some good, if this good can be brought out’. The author criticizes 
ali that he can—the church, the government, and racial prejudice. 

There are sixteen parts in the opera, two of which are spoken. One role, 
that of the Clown, opens each act with a spoken prologue, and he does not 
mingle with the rest of the characters. In act 2, however, Cangaceiro, the 
outlaw, who does mix with the other characters, talks while the others sing, 
making this act the least operatic of the three. Much care was lavished on 
the production. The sets were simple, and the costumes just right. The singers, 
who all maintained the difficult speech-song style with mastery, were Assis 
Pacheco, Aracy Bellas Campos, Lia Salgado, Alfredo Colosimo, Roberto 
Miranda, and Edson de Castilho. The composer conducted and the producer 
was Silva Ferreira. 

ANTONIO JOSE FARO 


We hear that... 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau will sing the title role in Busoni’s Doktor Faust at 
the Deutsche Oper am Rhein in February 1962. 


Josef Greindl has been appointed head of the opera department at the High 
School for Music at Saarbrucken. 


Michael Langdon sang Baron Ochs at the Hamburg Opera on June 4. 


Richard Lewis will return to Covent Garden during the 1961-2 season when 
he will sing Tamino, Don Ottavio, and Max (in Der Freischiitz). He will also 
make 15 appearances at the new Deutsche Oper, Berlin, as Don Ottavio and 
Amphitryon, the principal tenor role in Klebe’s new opera, Alkmene. 


Gianni Raimondi will open the San Carlo, Naples, season in November in an 
opera yet to be announced, and will sing four roles at La Scala, including 
Fernando in La Favorita. 


Renata Tebaldi will probably return to Covent Garden in June 1962. 
Dermot Troy has been engaged by the Hamburg Opera’for the 1961-2 season. 


Operatic Intelligence 


According to an Australian women’s magazine, Maria Callas opened the 
Scala season by appearing in an opera called Politburo. The Australian 

> der who sent us the relevant cutting also informed us that he had just 
n startled to learn from the announcer of the Sydney radio station that he 
been listening to Kirsten Flagstad singing Isolde’s ‘Lovely Death’. 


Overhead in the Amphitheatre at Covent Garden before the last Peter 
mes of the season. One female to another, after a long and silent study of 
© programme synopsis: ‘Would this be the same as Peer Gynt?’ 
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Covent Garden Statistics 
Season 1960-61 


SUMMARY 


In London and on tour, the Covent Garden Opera Company in its 1960-6 
season performed on 163 evenings (176 individual opera-performances, count 
ing the Mascagni-Leoncavallo double bill as two). Twenty-four operas by 1° 
composers were given, of which 5 had new or revised productions and 
others were revived after a lapse of one or more seasons. The principals wer: 
28 sopranos, 16 mezzo-sopranos and contraltos, 1 counter-tenor, 27 tenors, 12 
baritones, and 11 basses—total 95, of whom 55 are normally resident in this 
country; 15 conductors appeared, of whom 7 are normally resident in this 
country; 13 producers were employed. 


Table 1—NUMBER OF PERFORMANCES 


Number Total 
Opera and Composer First of Performances for 
Performance London Tour season 


Das Rheingold, Wagner . 16 2 — 
Die Walkiire, Wagner . ae 2 — 
. Siegfried, Wagner . 26 2 — 
Gétterdammerung, Wagner . 30 
La Sonnambula, Bellini 

(new production) 

Cavalleria Rusticana, 


CNNNN 


_ 
on 


— 
wa 
—_ 

os 


Mascagni, with 
. Pagliacci, Leoncavallo 
Der Rosenkavalier, R. Strauss 
. Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Rossini 
Carmen, Bizet 
Macbeth, Verdi 
Peter Grimes, Britten (revival) 
Wozzeck, Berg (revival) 
Tosca, Puccini 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti 
La Bohéme, Puccini 
Aida, Verdi 
Orpheus, Gluck 
(revised production) 
. A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

Britten (new production) 
. Fidelio, Beethoven 

(new production) 
. Madama Butterfly, Puccini Mar. 
. Rigoletto, Verdi Apr. 2 
. Falstaff, Verdi (new production) May 
. Boris Godunov, Mussorgsky June 


Total 135 163 


*Pre-season royal gala. First performance in normal season, October 21. 


1. 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
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ANA 


With the exception of Carmen, Orpheus, and Wozzeck (in English) : 
Operas were sung in their original languages. 


Operas performed in the 1959-60 season but not in 1960-61 were: 7/2 
Trojans, Berlioz; Manon, Massenet; The Tales of Hoffmann, Offenbac : 
Turandot, Puccini; Elektra, Salome, Sirauss; La Traviata, Otello, Verdi; T/ ? 
Mastersingers, Parsifal, Wagner. 
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Table 2—COMPOSERS AND THEIR OPERAS 

Number of Number of 
Operas Performances COMPOSER Operas Performances 
7 Mascagni 13 
10 Mussorgsky 


1 


1 

1 3 Puccini : 28 
l 10 Rossini 

2 20 Strauss (R.) 1 

1 7 Verdi 3 

| 6 Wagner 
1 13 


24 176 
Table 3—OPERAS AND THEIR PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS 


table lists (separated by semi-colons)—female singers, from soprano to contralto; male 
ers, from tenor (and counter-tenor) to bass; conductor; producer. Oblique strokes indicate 
native singers and conductors. 
Alva. Tucci/Shuard, Delorie/Garazioti/Elkins/Resnik; Nikolov/Sergi, Shaw/ 
Quilico/Kraus, Rouleau/Langdon/Kelly, Ward/Robinson/Godfrey; Erede/ 
Balkwill; Wallmann. 
BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, IL. Berganza, Veasey/Coster; Lanigan/Lazzari, Herlea, 
Campi, Rouleau; Downes; Sarrazin. 
BOHEME, LA. Carlyle/Robinson/Stratas, Collier/Wells; Turp/Dobson, Shaw, 
Lewis/Savoie, Robinson / Rouleau; Downes; Anderson. 
BORIS GODUNOV. Elkins, Veasey, J. Sinclair, Berry; Christoff, E. Evans, 
Lanigan, Rouleau, Langdon, Macdonald, Tree; Goodall; Graf. 
CARMEN. Lane/Veasey, Carlyle/Wells, J. Sinclair/Eddy, Berry/Coster; Sergi/E. 
Evans, Stewart/Lewis, Kelly/Robinson/Godfrey; Kempe/Gibson; Anderson. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. Shuard/Collier/Elliott/Los Angeles, Berry/Coates; 
—— Turp/Dobson/Craig/Thomas, Kraus/Lewis/Savoie; Balkwill; 
Zeffirelli. 
FALSTAFF. Angioletti, Freni, Resnik, Veasey; Alva, G. Evans, Shaw, Lanigan, 
Langdon, Bowman; Giulini; Zeffirelli. 
FIDELIO. Jurinac, Morison; Vickers, Dobson, Hotter, Frick, Robinson; 
Klemperer; Klemperer-West. 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG. Harshaw/Nilsson, Shuard, Boese; Windgassen, Uhde, 
Frick, Kraus; Kempe; Witte. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Sutherland, Elkins; Turp/Vanzo, G. Evans/Shaw/ 
Quilico, Rouleau/Godfrey, Macdonald/Dinoff, E. Evans/Bowman; Balkwill/ 
Pritchard; Zeffirelli. 
MACBETH. Shuard, Berry; Turp. Dobson, Shaw, Robinson; Downes; Benthall. 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY. Collier, Veasey/Coster: Craig/McAlpine, Quilico, Ward/ 
Godfrey; Balkwill/Sillem; Ancerson. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, A. Carlyle/Eddy, Salemka, Thomas, Elkins/ Berry; 
Oberlin, Turp, Lanigan, Macdonald, G. Evans/Robinson, Quilico, Langdon, 
Kelly, Robinson/Godfrey; Solti/Davies; Gielgud. 
ORPHEUS. Procter, Morison, Eddy, J. Sinclair/Wells; de Froment; Graham. 
PETER GRIMES. Watson/Hale, Eddy, J. Sinclair/Kells, Veasey, Coates; Pears/ 
Dowd, E. Evans, Lanigan, Pease/Kraus, Robinson, Lewis; Davies; Anderson. 
PacLiacct. Wells/Carlyle/Los Angeles; Kaart/Dinoff/Vickers, Lanigan/ 
Macdonald, Shaw/G. Evans, Lewis; Balkwill; Zeffirelli. 
RHEINGOLD, DAS. Hale, Carlyle, Boese, Héffgen, Veasey, Thomas; Holm, 
Stolze, E. Evans, Uhde, Kraus, Robinson, Langdon, Ward; Kempe; Witte. 
RICOLETTO. Peters, Veasey/Coster; Lance, Blanc, Rouleau, Godfrey; Bartoletti; 
Arderson. 
RO ENKAVALIER, DER. Crespin/Hale, Tépper/Elkins/Leigh, Carlyle, M. Sinclair/ 
Be ry; Langdon, Lewis, Macdonald /Turp; Downes; Jerger. 
SIE jFRIED. Harshaw/Nilsson, Carlyle, Héffgen; Windgassen, Stolze, Hotter, 
Kr us, Langdon; Kempe; Witte. 
SO’ NAMBULA, LA. Sutherland, Sinclair/Eddy, Berry; Lazzari, Rouleau /Ward/ 
Ro inson; Serafin /Balkwill; Medioli. 
Tos -A. Tucci/Crespin; Ottolini/Craig/Di Stefano, Kraus, Kelly, Robinson, 
Tr: »; Downes /Erede; Anderson. 


IC 
« oncavallo 
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WALKURE, DIE. Harshaw/Nilsson, Shuard, Boese; Windgassen, Hotte , 
Langdon; Kempe; Witte. 

wozzEcK. Collier, Berry; Dickie, E. Evans, G. Evans, Kraus, Lewis, Langdor ; 
Pritchard; Anderson. 


Table 4—ARTISTS AND THEIR ROLES 

In the following lists, * signifies the artist's first appearance with the company; f signifies the 

first time that a particular role has been sung by the artist with the company. 

Sopranos 

*ANGIOLETTI, MARIELLA (7): Alice Ford (7)t 

CARLYLE, JOAN (46): Woglinde in Das Rheingold (2), in Gétterdémmerung (2), Woodbird (2), 
Sophie (11), Micaela (6), Mimi (13), Titania (4)+, Nedda (6) 

COLLIER, MARIE (25): Santuzza (3), Marie (3)t, Musetta (14), Cio-Cio-San (5)t 

*CRESPIN, REGINE (28): Marschallin (5)t, Tosca (3)t 

EDDY, JENIFER (34): Frasquita (4), Lisa (4)t, Titania (4)+, Niece (12)t, Amor (6)t, Page in 
Rigoletto (4)t 

ELLIOTT, VicToriA (3): Santuzza (3) 

FISHER, SYLVIA (1): Ellen Orford (on tour) (1) 

*FRENI, MIRELLA (7): Nannetta (7) 

HALE, UNA (20): Freia (2), Ortlinde (2), Third Norn (2), Marschallin (6), Ellen Orford (8) 

HARSHAW, MARGARET (3): Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire (1), Siegfried (1), Gétterdémmerung (1) 

JURINAC, SENA (7): Leonore (7)T 

KELLS, tris (5): Niece (5) 

LEIGH, ADELE (5): Octavian (5) 

LOS ANGELES, VICTORIA (2), Santuzza (1), Nedda (1)t 

MORISON, ELSIE (13): Euidice (6), Marzelline (7) 

NILSSON, BIRGIT (3): Briinnhilde in Walkiire (1), Siegfried (1), G&tterdammerung (1) 

PETERS, ROBERTA (4): Gilda (4)t 

PIERCE, JUDITH (13): Helmwige (2), Leitmetzerin (11) 

RAISBECK, ROSINA (2): Gerhilde (2) 

ROBINSON, ELISABETH (1): Mimi (1)f (on tour) 

*SALEMKA, IRENE (8): Helena (8)t 

SHUARD, AMY (25): Sieglinde (2), Gutrune (2), Lady Macbeth (4), Santuzza (6), Aida (11) 

SINCLAIR, JEANETTE (25): Lisa (6)t, Frasquita (6), Niece (7), Blessed Spirit (2)t, Xenia (4) 

*STRATAS, TERESA (1): Mimi (1)t 

SUTHERLAND, JOAN (17): Amina (10)t, Lucia (7) 

*TUCCI, GABRIELLA (10): Tosca (5)t, Aida (5)t 

WATSON, CLAIRE (3): Ellen Orford (3)t 

WELLS, MARY (28): Nedda (6), Micaela (4), Musetta (1), Priestess in Aida (14), Blessed Spirit (4)t, 
Kate Pinkerton (5), Countess Ceprano (4)t 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos 

BEGG, HEATHER (2): Grimgerde (2) 

BERRY, NOREEN (46): Siegrune (2), Teresa (10)+, Mercedes (6), Mamma Lucia (10), Lady-in- 
Waiting (Macbeth) (4), Margret (3)t, Annina (6), Hippolyta (1)+, Nurse (Boris) (4) 

BOESE, URSULA (6): Fricka in Das Rheingold (2), in Die Walkiire (2), Waltraute in Gétter- 
dadmmerung (2) 

COATES, EDITH (19): Auntie (12), Mamma Lucia (3), Hostess (4) 

COSTER, JANET (21): Bertha (3), Lola (8), Shepherd (Tosca) (5), Suzuki (1)t, Mercedes (4—on 
tour only) 

*DELORIE, ANNIE (5): Amneris (5)f 

ELKINS, MARGRETA (26): Waltraute in Die Walkiire (2). Alisa (7), Hippolyta (7)+, Amneris (4—on 
tour only), Octavian (2—on tour only)t, Marina (4)t 

*GARAZICTI, RENA (4): Amneris (4)t 

HOEFFGEN, MARGA (4): Erda in Das Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2) 

LANE, GLORIA (6): Carmen (6) 

*PROCTER, NORMA (6): Orpheus (6)t 

RESNIK, REGINA (9): Mistress Quickly (7)+, Amneris (2) 

SINCLAIR, MONICA (8): 2nd Norn (2), Schwertleite (2), Annina (4) 

TOEPPER, HERTHA (4): Octavian (4) 

THOMAS, MARJORIE (14): Ist Norn (2), Flosshilde in Das Rheingold (2), in Gétterddimmerung (), 
Hermia (8)* 

VEASEY, JOSEPHINE (48): Wellgunde in Das Rheingold (2), in Gétterddémmerung (2), Rossweise (?), 
Bertha (2), Lola (5), Mrs Sedley (12), Suzuki (4), Carmen (4—on tour only)t, Maddalena (‘), 
Mistress Page (7)t, Feodor (4) 

Counter-Tenor 

*OBERLIN, RUSSELL (8): Oberon (8)T 

Tenors 

ALVA, LUIGI (7): Fenton (7)T 

BOWMAN, ROBERT (40): Notary in La Sonnambula (10)t, Fiorello and Officer (5), Normanno ( 
Remendado (1), Valzacchi (11)t, Bardolph (7)t, Boyar (4) 

CRAIG, CHARLES (8): Turiddu (4), Cavaradossi (1), Pinkerton (3) 

DICKIE, MURRAY (3): Captain in Wozzeck (3)t 

*DINOFF, WALTER (8): Canio (6)t, Arturo (2)t 

*DI STEFANO, GIUSEPPE (3): Cavaradossi (3)t 

DOBSON, JOHN (34): Maior-Domo in Der Rosenkavalier (11), Messenger in Aida (5), Rodo’ 9 
(3)t, Andres (3)t, Turiddu (1)t, Jacquino (7)t, Malcolm (4) 

DOWD, RONALD (7): Peter Grimes (7)T . 

EVANS, EDGAR (26): Froh (2), Normanno (5), Drum Major (3)t, Don José (4 on tour only 


Boles (8), Dimitri (4) 
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RICHARD (2): Loge (2) 
HANS (6): Canio (6) 
ALBERT (4): Duke of Mantua (4) 
N, JOHN (32): Almaviva (4)t, Beppe (1), Rector (8), Flute (8)t, Dr. Caius (7)t, Shuisky (4) 
RI, AGOSTINO (11): Elvino (10)t, Almaviva (1)f 
NE, WILLIAM (2): Pinkerton (2)f 
NALD, KENNETH (49): Tenor in Der Rosenkavalier (7), Beppe (12), Remendado (9), Snout 
Borsa (4)+, Simpleton in Boris (4), Arturo (5) 
1V, NIKOLA (11): Radames (11) 
INI, LUIGI (4): Cavaradossi (4) 
perer (5): Peter Grimes (5) 
artuRO (11): Don José (6)+, Radames (5)t 
£, GERHARD (4): Mime in Das Rheingold (2)*, in Siegfried (2)t 
Ss, ROBERT (3): Turiddu (3) 
pavip (31): Major-Domo and Landlord in Der Rosenkavalier (11), Spoletta (8), Idiot in 
zeck (3), Missail (4), Goro (5) 
ANDRE (38): Macduff (4), Edgardo (5), Turiddu (5), Rodolfo (12), Lysander (8)+, Tenor in 
Rosenkavalier (4) 
), ALAIN (2): Edgardo (2)t 
eas, JON (8): Florestan (7)*, Canio (1) 
WINDJASSEN, WOLPGANG (6): Siegmund (2)t, Siegfried in Siegfried (2), in G&tterdammerung (2) 
Barit. nes 
*BLANC, ERNEST (4): Rigoletto (4)t 
EVANS, GERAINT (27): Tonio (6), Wozzeck (3)+, Enrico (4), Bottom (7)t, Falstaff (7)t 
*HERLEA, NICOLA (5): Figaro (5)t 
HOTTER, HANS (11): Wotan (2), Wanderer (2), Pizarro (7)t 
KRAUS, OTAKAR (35): Alberich in Das Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2), in Gétterdadmmerung (2), 
Alfio (8), Doctor in Wozzeck (3), Scarpia (8), Amonasro (3), Balstrode (7) 
LEWIS, RONALD (61): Silvio (13), Alfio (3), First Journeyman in Wozzeck (3), Morales (15), 
Escamillo (4), Ned Keene (12), Marullo (4), Schaunard (7) 
quiico, Louts (25): Demetrius (8)+, Amonasro (7), Enrico (1)t, Sharpless (5)+, Mitiukha (4)t 
*savole, ROBERT (15): Schaunard (8)t, Alfio (2)t, Escamillo (1), Nikitin and Frontier Guard 
(4)t 
SHAW, JOHN (41): Macbeth (4), Tonio (7), Amonasro (6), Marcello (15), Ford (7)t, Enrico (2) 
*sTEWART, THOMAS (5): Escamillo (5) 
UHDE, HERMANN (4): Wotan in Das Rheingold (2)t, Gunther (2) 
*warD, JOSEPH (41): Dancairo (10)+, Messenger in Aida (11)t, Yamadori (5)t, First Prisoner 
(7)t, Starveling (8)T 


Basses 

*caMPt, ENRICO (5): Bartolo (5)t 

CHRISTOFF, BORIS (4): Boris (4) 

DAVIES, RHYDDERCH (43): Attorney and Police Commissar in Der Rosenkavalier (11), Benoit and 
Alcindoro (15), Hobson (9), Ceprano (4), Lavitzky (4) 

FRICK, GOTTLOB (9): Hagen (2), Rocco (7)T 

‘GODFREY, VicToR (32): King (6)t, Theseus (1)t, Sciarrone (8)+, Second Prisoner (7)t, Zuniga 
(l—on tour only)t. Bonze (2)t, Monterone (4), Raimondo (3) 

KELLY, DAVID (38): Zuniga (7), Alessio (10)t, Snug (8)t, Angelotti (8), Hobson (3), Ramfis (2 
—on tour only) 

LANGDON, MICHAEL (38): Fafner in Das Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2), Ochs (11)t, Second 
Journeyman (3), Quince (8)t, Pistol (7)t, Vaarlam (4), Ramfis (l—on tour only) 

PEASE, JAMES (3): Balstrode (3) 

ROBINSON, FORBES (55): Donner (2), Banquo (4), Count Rodolfo (3)t+, Swallow (12), Colline (8), 
King in - (1), Theseus (7)+, Bottom (1)t, Don Fernando (7)t, Sacristan (8), Zuniga (2— 
on tour only) 

ROULEAU, JOSEPH (40): Count Rodolfo (3)f, Ramfis (13), Don Basilio (5)t, Raimondo (4), Colline 
(7), Sparafucile (4), Pimen (4) 

WARD, DAVID (24): Fasolt (2)+, Hunding (2)+, King in Aida (9), Count Rodolfo (4)t, Bonze (3)f, 
Chelkalov (4)f 

Conductors 

BALKWILL, BRYAN (34): Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (13), La Sonnambula (3), Lucia di 
Lammermoor (4), Madama Butterfly (3), Aida (11) 

*BARTOLETTI, BRUNO (4): Rigoletto (4)t 

*DAVIES, MEREDITH (14): Peter Grimes (12)+, A Midsummer Night’s Dream (2)* 

*DE FROMENT, LOuIS (6): Orpheus (6)t 

DOWNES, EDWARD (42): Il Barbiere di Siviglia (5)t, La Bohéme (15), Tosca (7), Macbeth (4), Der 
Rosenkavalier (11) 

EREDE, ALBERTO (6): Tosca (1)t, Aida (5)t 

GIBSON. JAMES (4): Carmen (4—on tour only) 

GIULIN!, CARLO MARIA (7): Falstaff (7)* 

GOODA: _, REGINALD (4): Boris Godunov (4) 

. RUDOLF (14): Das Rheingold (2), Die Walkiire (2), Siegfried (2), Gétterdammerung (2), 

arrien (6)t 

*KLEMERER, OTTO (7): Fidelio (7)t 

PRITCH .2D. JOHN (6): Wozzeck (3)+, Lucia di Lammermoor (3)* 

SERAFI’, TULLIO (7): La Sonnambula (7)t 

*SILLE’", MAURITS (2): Madama Butterfly (2)* 

SOLTI, cORG (6): A Midsummer Night’s Dream (6)t 

Produ: rs 

Ande ‘nderson (resident house producer) (7), Michael Benthall (1), John Gielaud (1), Herbert 

Graf ). Colin Graham (1), Alfred Jerger (1), M*> Klemperer (assisted by Christopher West) 

(1), E: -ico Medioli (1), Maurice Sarrazin (1), Marghcrita Wallmann (1), Erich Witte (4), 

France Zeffirelli (4). 
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Sadler’s Wells Plans, 1961-2 


The 1961-2 London season will open on September 27 with a new product on 
of Carmen, with Patricia Johnson in the title-role, Donald Smith as Don J )sé 
and Raimund Herincx as Escamillo. Colin Davis will conduct, John Bar on 
is the producer and Ralph Koltai the designer. The first performance of 
this production will be at the Coventry Theatre on September 11. The secind 
new production will be La Bohéme, with Wendy Baldwin, Joseph Powell, Neil 
Easton, Roger Stalman and Lawrence Folley. The conductor will be Jihn 
Matheson, who is joining the company, the producer Robin Lovejoy, and the 
designer Voytek. This production will first be seen at Norwich on October 2 
The Rake’s Progress will be the third new production of the season on 
January 30, with Alexander Young, Elsie Morison and Raimund Heriticx. 
Colin Davis will conduct, Glen Byam Shaw is the producer and Motley the 
designer. 

The first Sadler’s Wells Gilbert and Sullivan production will be Jolanthe, 
conductor Alexander Faris, producer Frank Hauser. January 1, 1962, the 
date the copyright expires, will begin the company’s second week at 
the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. The fifth new production 
will be The Bartered Bride. In addition there will be two further new productions 
mounted in connection with the Bradford and Coventry Festivals respectively. 
Delius’s A Village Romeo and Juliet, conducted by Meredith Davies and pro- 
duced by Basil Coleman, will be seen at Bradford during the week beginning 
April 2, 1962, and April 9 in London; and P. Racine Fricker’s The Golden 
Warrior, commissioned by Sadler’s Wells, will be seen at the Coventry Festival 
on June 12 and 14. 

There will be three important revivals during the season: Rigoletto, in 
which Elizabeth Harwood will be heard as Gilda, on October 26; // Trovatore 
on December 1; and The Magic Flute on February 28, 1962. In addition the 
repertory will include The Barber of Seville, Oedipus Rex and The Nightingale, 
Cinderella, Die Fledermaus, The Flying Dutchman, Tosca, The Marriage of 
Figaro, Eugene Onegin, Ariadne on Naxos and La Traviata. In addition to 
Wendy Baldwin, Elizabeth Harwood and Donald Smith, newcomers to the 
company will include Heather Begg, Don Garrard and Maureen Guy. Among 
the guest artists will be Patricia Bartlett, Joyce Blackham, April Cantelo, 
Nancy Creighton, Victoria Elliott, Patricia Johnson, Elsie Morison, Anna 
Pollak, Elizabeth Robson, Joan Stuart, Marion Studholme, Rae Woodland; 
William Aitken, Edward Byles, Donald Campbell, Charles Craig, Ronald 
Dowd, John Holmes, William McAlpine, Marian Nowakowski, Derek 
Hammond-Stroud, David Ward, Alexander Young. The conductors, in addi- 
tion to Colin Davis and John Matheson, include Warwick Braithwaite, Bryan 
Balkwill, Alexander Faris, James Lockhart, Brian Priestman and James 
Robertson. 


The new ‘two company’ scheme, referred to in our June Comment and the 
Hon. James Smith’s lettcr on page 552, comes into operation this season, one 
company appearing at Sadler’s Wells from September to January, while the 
other is on tour, the two changing over from January to March. The autumn 
tour repertory will be: Carmen, The Marriage of Figaro, The Barber of 

Seville, Tosca, for Coventry (September 11), the same repertory plus the 
Stravinsky double bill for Manchester (September 18); Buhéme, Tannhduser, 
Traviata, Cinderella and Orpheus in the Underworld, for Norwich (October 2). 
Wolverhampton (October 9), Liverpool (October 16), Nottingham (October 23); 
Newcastle (October 30), Edinburgh (November 6), Glasgow (November 13), 
Bradford (November 20), Birmingham (November 27). The three-week sc son 
at Stratford-on-Avon opens on December 25 and will consist of Jolanthe, L.: Vie 
Parisienne, Orpheus in the Underworld, Tannhduser, La Traviata, La Bol me. 


The 1962 spring tour, details of which will be announced later, wi! be 
made up of operas chosen from Sadler’s Wells’s London autumn repei Ory, 
and the 1962 summer tour will be made up of operas from Sadler's W Ils’ 
London spring repertory. 
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European Opera House Plans, 1961-2 


UA 
State Opera 
roductions : 
arlos, with Antonietta Stella, Giulietta Simionato, Jon Vickers, Ettore Bastianini, Walter 
,2l, Nicola Zaccaria; conductor, Herbert von Karajan; producer, Margherita Wallmann; 
r, Wakhevitch 
i to, with Ruth-Margret Piitz, Gianni Raimondi, Giuseppe Taddei; conductor, Nello Santi; 
t, Nicola Benois 
et Mélisande, with Hilde Gueden, Anton Dermota, Eberhard Wichter, Elisabeth Hoengen; 
ctor and producer, Karajan 
with Wilma Lipp/ Pitz, Dimiter Uzunuv/James McCracken, Aldo Protti/Hans Hotter, 
er/Kostas Paskalis; conductor, Heinz Wallberg; producer, Paul Hager 
nal in the Monastery (Prokofiev), with Anneliese Rothenberger, Gerhard Stolze, Walter 
Oskar Czerwenka; conductor to be announced; producer, Giinther Rennert 
iovanni. The 1960 Salzburg production 
mn tutte (at the Redountensaal), with Lisa Della Casa, Fritz Wunderlich; conductor, Karl 
producer, Rennert 
» (at the Theater an der Wien). Conductor, Karajan; producer, Rudolf Hartmann 


“ti 
rau ohne Schatten, with Leonie Rysanek, Grace Hoffman, James McCracken, Otto Edel- 
; conductor, Franz Konwitschny 

Falstaff, with Taddei 

Carmen, with Irmgard Seefried in title-role 

Vienna ber 

New productions: IJ Quattro Rusteghi (Wolf-Ferrari), Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Paisiello), Il 

Flaminio (Pergolesi), and three modern one-act operas 


BELGIUM 

Antwerp. Royal Flemish Opera 

New productions: Jonker Lichthart (Jef Van Hoof), De Grote Verzoeking van St Antonius 
(Louis de Meester)—both premiéres; Dialogues des Carmélites, Carmina Burana, Der Revisor 
Revivals: Don Pasquale, Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Zar und Zimmermann 


Brussels. Thé&tre Royale de la Monnaie 

Repertory includes: Don Giovanni, Carmen, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Sonnambula, Un Ballo 
in Maschera, Wozzeck, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Rigoletto, Die Zauberfléte, La Bohéme, Tosca, 
Falstaff, Tristan und Isolde 

Artists engaged include: Inge Borkh, Gianna D’Angelo, Grace Bumbry, Helga Pilarczyk, Renata 
Scotto; Toni Blankenheim, Benno Kusche 

Conductors: André Vandernoot, Franz André, Pierre Boulez. Producers: Jean-Marc Landier, 
Louis Erlo, Maurice Béjart, Franco Zeffirelli, Wieland Wagner 


GERMANY 

Berlin. Komische Oper 

New productions: Puntilla (Paul Dessau)—premiére, Der fliegende Hollander, Oedipus (Leon- 
cavallo), Cosi fan tutte 


Cologne 

New productions : 

Fidelio. Conductor, Wolfgang Sawallisch; producer, Oskar Fritz Schuh; designer, Caspar Neher 
Carmen. Conductor, Miltiades Caridis; producer, Hans Lietzau; designer, Carzou 

Madame L’Archiduc (Offenbach). Conductor, Siegfried Kéhler; producer, Michael Kelhmann; 
designer, Bela Bachem 

Simone Boccanegra. Conductor, Sawallisch; producer, Schuh; designer, Teo Otto 

Intolleranza (Nono)—first time in Germany. Conductor, Bruno Maderna; producer, Lietzau; 
designer, André Acquart 

Das Rheingold. Conductor, Sawallisch; producer and designer, Wieland Wagner 

Die Frau ohne Schatten. Conductor, Sawallisch; producer, Schuh; designer, Otto 

Albert Herring. Conductor, Kéhler; producer, Helmut Matiasek; designer, Walter Gondolf 


Diisseldorf-Duisburg, Deutsche Oper am Rhein 

New productions: Iphigénie en Aulide, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Die Ameise (Peter 
Ronnef-id)—premiére, Hansel und Gretel, Un Ballo in Maschera, Eugene Onegin, Doktor Faust, 
Die Sch weig Frau, Lohengrin, Le Donne Curiose (Wolf-Ferrari) 

Revivals: Betrothal in the Monastery (Prokofiev), Der Revisor (Egk), L’Elisir d’Amore. Newly 
engage’ artists: Stina-Britta Melander, Siff Petersen, Inka Polic, Lily Sauter, Ann Schneider- 
Green; =Ifego Esparza, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Hans Kaart 


Frankfurt 
New pr ductions: Jenufa, Die Zauberfléte, Capriccio, Alkestiade (Louis Talma)—premiére, Die 
Meister nger, Das Rheingold 





Wupper al 
New pr ductions: L’Incoronazione di Poppea, Die Zauberfléte, Der Wildschiitz, Falstaff. Der 
pore d on Bagdad, Der Zigeunerbaron, Boris Godunov, Tosca, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
loktor “aust 
po Il Ritorno d’Ulisse in Patria (Monteverdi), Pelléas et Mélisande, Cardillac (Hindemith), 
me) 
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RECORDS REVIEWED 
The ‘ Don’ and ‘ Figaro , Again 


Don Giovanni, Mozart. With Birgit Nilsson (Donna Anna), Leontyne Price 
(Donna Elvira), Eugenia Ratti (Zerlina), Cesare Siepi (Don Giovanni), Fer- 
nando Corena (Leporello), Cesare Valletti (Don Ottavio), Heinz Blankenb rg 
(Masetto), Arnold van Mill (Commendatore), and Vienna Philharmonic O:ch. 
and Chorus of the Vienna State Opera, cond. Leinsdorf. RCA RE 25028-31: 
[S] SER 4528-31. 159s. 


Le Nozze di Figaro, Mozart. With Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (The Countcss), 
Anna Moffo (Susanna), Fiorenza Cossotto (Cherubino), Dora Gatta (Marcel- 
lina), Elisabetta Fusco (Barbarina), Eberhard Wachter (The Count), Giuseppe 
Taddei (Figaro), Ivo Vincé (Bartolo), Renato Ercolani (Basilio and Curzio), 
Piero Cappuccilli (Antonio), with the Philharmonia Orch. and Chorus, cond. 
Carlo Maria Giulini. Columbia 33CX 1732-5; [S] SAX 2381-4. 159s. 

Hardly a year goes by without at least one complete Figaro and Don 
Giovanni turning up for review. Indeed we have already had one of each 
during the last ten months—RCA have given us their Figaro under Leinsdorf 
with Lisa Della Casa, Rosalind Elias, Roberta Peters, George London and 
Giorgio Tozzi, and Columbia their Don Giovanni under Giulini with Joan 
Sutherland, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Graziella Sciutti, Eberhard Wachter, 
Giuseppe Taddei and Luigi Alva; these were reviewed in the November 1960 
and April 1961 issues respectively. Now we have the RCA Don and 
Columbia's Figaro. 

I ended my review of the Don Giovanni in the April OPERA by saying that 
this was the fifth Don now available on LP, but that the old Busch-Glynde- 
bourne set, successfully transferred to LP, still has all the others beaten. This 
sixth set, despite the presence of Nilsson, Price, Siepi, Corena and Valletti in 
the cast, all first-rate singers, and perhaps possessing greater vocal material 
than did the Glyndebourne cast of 1936, leaves the position exactly the same. 
The old Busch set is still the best of them all. Leinsdorf drives his players and 
singers hard, and often achieves exciting results, but he does not seem to have 
probed deeply into the wonderful score, and in the more reposeful numbers 
the accompaniment is apt to be pedestrian with a rather dire result as far as 
the singers are concerned. 

Siepi and Corena were the Don and Leporello of the old Decca set under 
Krips some few years ago, and neither seems here to sing with as great con- 
viction as they did on that occasion. Is it a question of familiarity breeding 
contempt, or do they lack inspiration from the conductor? Nilsson’s Anna is 
a dramatic creation, but there is more than one moment of off-pitch singing, 
and she just cannot get around ‘Non mi dir’. Price’s Elvira is even more dis- 
appointing. She starts off well enough, but ‘Mi tradi’ is a particularly untidy 
and graceless piece of singing. Ratti’s charmless Zerlina rounds off the distaff 
side of the cast. Blankenburg is a very good Masetto and Valletti sings with a 
lovely /egato line and elegant style, but Van Mill’s Commendatore is another 
disappointment. The set includes for the first time on disc, and probably for 
the first time in living memory, the scene where Zerlina ties Leporello to a 
chair and threatens him with a razor—this dates from the original Prague pro- 
duction, and is the number for which Mozart later substituted ‘Il mio tesoro’. 

The Figaro is rather better, but again, I still want to retain my G'yne- 
bourne set under Gui with Jurinac, Sciutti, Stevens, Calabrese and Bruscantini. 
As I remarked when reviewing the recent Festival Hall concert performance 
of Figaro under Giulini, the conductor’s reading of this score has deepened 
considerably since the autumn of 1959 when this recording was made- and 
now, just having heard his first stage Figaro at the Holland Festival in w hich 
he was even more relaxed, I regret that he recorded his Figaro when he did. 
Not that there is not some wonderful orchestral playing—there is. Bu‘ one 
misses, as is often the case with this conductor, sparkle and high s; rits. 
Taddei, one of the few real Italian Mozart singers of today, is a fine Fi aro, 
a trifle heavy, but a man to be reckoned with—and his singing of the reci‘ tive 
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pass ges is delightful. Wachter blusters his way through the part of the Count, 
iardly seems to have been the kind of Almaviva that Mozart’s Countess 
4d have endured. Schwarzkopf’s Countess is too cool and calculating. 
misses the warmth and humanity of some famous interpreters of the 
and I feel she confuses real depth of feeling with sentimentality. Anna 
o’s Susanna is nearly outstanding—it is very good, but misses something of 
iquant charm of Sciutti or Seefried. Cossotto’s Cherubino does not really 
: to life. She has a lovely voice, but if one has heard either Jurinac or 
anza in this part, Cossotto really won’t do. 


he smaller roles are only adequate, and there are of course the usual cuts. 
would have at least expected Marcellina’s last-act aria with a soprano 
for the role. It would be interesting to hear Giulini’s views on the whole 
iion of cuts—not only in Mozart but in Verdi too. H.D.R. 


Devil and Daniel Webster, Douglas Moore. With Lawrence Winters 
(Weoster), Joe Blakenship (Jabez Stone), Doris Young (Mary), Frederic 
Weidner (Mr Scratch), James de Groat, Eugene Hartzell, Werner Harms, 
Fredric Milstein, Nigel Douglas, Thomas Eva, Jane Paul, Liane Dubin, Sheila 
Gayle, Virginia Kondakjian, chorus and orch. cond. Aliberti. Westminster 
OPW 11032, 37s. 94d.; [S] WST 14050, 39s. 9d. 


Douglas Moore (born 1893) won a notable American success with his 
latest opera, The Ballad of Baby Doe (1956). His earlier work, The Devil and 
Daniel Webster (1939) has also had many performances by smaller American 
groups. It springs from a celebrated short story (1936) by Stephen Vincent 
Benét, which was adapted by the author himself into a libretto. Moore called 
it ‘a folk opera’, because ‘it is legendary in its subject matter and simple in 
its musical expression’. Daniel Webster, the actual politician who twice 
became U.S. Secretary of State, is the hero of the tale: his eloquence as 
lawyer succeeds in rescuing the soul of Jabez Stone, a New Hampshire farmer 
who had sold himself to the Devil (‘Mr Scratch’) for material gain. A square- 
dance opens the opera, and the music has a deliberately homespun air that 
may remind the English listener of Vaughan Williams’s Hugh the Drover. 

The score is constructed in short, self-contained numbers, one of which 
(Webster’s boasting song about himself) really takes wing, its blend of comedy 
and swagger exactly matching the spirit of the words. For the rest, the music 
goes along in a pleasant, workmanlike way, but at the climax— Webster’s plea 
for Stone before a jury of dead-and-damned historic American rogues—it 
deliberately takes second place, providing a martial, patriotic strain as back- 
ground while the plea itself is delivered in spoken oratory. The combined 
musical, literary, and national associations of the opera doubtless made it 
worth recording for American music-lovers; we in Britain may ruefully reflect 
that of Vaughan Williams’s operas not one, not even one scene, not even one 
single song is available in the current record catalogue. 

Lawrence Winters, the distinguished coloured baritone, sings and speaks 
Webster’s part excellently; the tenor devil, Frederic Weidner, makes a good 
foil to him. Some of the minor casting is weaker. The ‘Festival Choir and 
Orchestra’, whatever that means, are under an alert conductor, Armando 
Aliberti. The mono recording gives a good sense of nearness or remoteness 
as the dramatic context dictates; the stereo has not been sent for review. With 
the record, free, comes a printed libretto giving the actual version used, in 
which the spoken dialogue has been slightly abbreviated from that in the 
score A.J. 


Recital Records 


Irene Dalis. Operatic and concert arias. Bizet. ‘Seguidilla’ and ‘Habanera’ 
(Carr en); Giordani, ‘Caro mio ben’; Gluck, ‘Divinités du Styx’ (Alceste)—in 
Germin; ‘Dank sei dir, Herr’ (probably by S. Ochs); Handel, ‘Ombra mai fu’ 
(Serx.’, ‘V’adoro pupille’ (Giulio Cesare)—in German; Rossini, ‘Bel raggio 
lusing rier’ (Semiramide); Saint-Saéns, ‘Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix’ and ‘Je 
viens -élébrer la victoire’ (Samson et Dalila)}—both in German; Verdi, ‘O don 
fatale (Don Carlos); Wagner, ‘Einsam wachend in der Nacht’ (Tristan und 
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Isolde). With Berlin State Opera Orch. and with String Orch. for the Har del 
items, cond. Rother. Telefunken GMA 42. 26s. 24d. 

The American mezzo-soprano Irene Dalis has sung Brangaene and Amr =ris 
at Covent Garden and is at the moment singing Kundry at Bayreuth, the rst 
American singer so to do. Dalis has a most beautiful voice and a fine v. cal 
technique. She is apt to keep almost too firm a control on her emotion, a 
good thing on the stage, but here one would have welcomed a little n ore 
passion in Eboli’s great outburst, and a little more glitter in the Semirar.:ide 
aria. The voice is heard at its best in the Handel items, the Gluck, and 
Brangaene’s Warning from the Tower. On the whole this is a promising ‘irst 
recital, and we will obviously hear a great deal more of this gifted sir zer, 
The label says the accompaniment is provided by the Berlin State Overa 
Orchestra under Rother; surely this should be the City (Stidtische) Opera? 


Joan Hammond and Charles Craig. Love duets. Gounod. ‘The hour is (ate’ 
(Faust); Puccini, “Your tiny hand is frozen’, “They call me Mimi’, ‘Lovely Maid 
in the Moonlight’ (La Bohéme), ‘Mario, Mario, Mario’ (Tosca), ‘Ah, love me 
a little’ (Madama Butterfly); Verdi, ‘I see thee again, my sweet Aida’ (Aida). 
With the Royal Philharmonic Orch., cond. Tausky. HMV ALP 1805; [S] 
ASD 384. 39s. 9d. 

Miss Hammond, in far better voice than for a long time, and with only an 
occasional breathy top-note, and Mr Craig, almost as good as the best top- 
flight Italian tenors, and certainly far superior to most, combine in a series 
of popular love-duets in English. The Garden scene from Faust is not often 
heard these days, but when sung well, as it is here, it is certainly worth hear- 
ing. One day we will surely have to have a completely restudied Faust at 
Covent Garden. The Aida duet is the least impressive, mostly because of the 
poor English translation—the words are clearly enunciated by both singers. 
And surely Ricordi should commission some new Puccini translations, for the 
more than fifty-year-old efforts sound so stilted. 


Anna Moffo. Coloratura arias. Bellini, ‘Ah! non credea mirarti . . . Ah! non 
giunge’ (La Sonnambula), ‘Qui la voce’ (I Puritani); Donizetti, ‘Il dolce suono, 
. . . Ardon gl’incensi’ (Lucia di Lammermoor); Rossini, ‘Una voce poco fa’ 
(il Barbiere di Siviglia); Verdi, ‘Gualtier Maldé! . . . Caro nome’ (Rigoletto), 
‘E strano! .. . Ah fors’ é lui’ (La Traviata). With Philharmonia Orch., cond. 
Colin Dawis. Columbia 33CX 1728; [S] SAX 2376. 39s. 9d. 

Is Miss Moffo really a coloratura soprano or is she a lyric who can sing 
certain coloratura roles? I believe she is the latter; and so it hardly seems 
fair to ask her to go through all the florid fireworks when she is really so 
much better as a lyric soprano. The voice itself is one of considerable beauty, 
and she does a lot of things quite charmingly, but she does not possess the 
necessary sparkle to make a success of Rosina’s aria and the finale of 
Sonnambula. The recording is very good, and the Philharmonia under Colin 
Davis provide fine accompaniments. ae 

.D.R. 


Historical Records 


Lotte Lehmann. Viennese Songs: Sierzynsky, “Wien du stadt meine Traume’; 
Benatzky, ‘Ich muss wieder einmal in Grinzing sein’; Arnold, ‘Da draussen in 
der Wachau’; Stolz, ‘Im Prater bliih’n wieder die Baume’. With Paul 
Ulanowsky, piano. Philips ABE 10233. 14s. 7d. 

Although Lehmann was Prussian by birth, she was Viennese by adoption, 

and her singing of these four slight pieces show clearly why she was s0 
beloved by the Viennese. 
John McCormack. Operatic arias: Bizet, ‘La fleur que tu m’avais jetée’ 
(Carmen) in Italian; Donizetti, ‘Fra poco a me’ and ‘Tu che a Dio’ (Lu ia di 
Lammermoor); ‘Una furtiva lagrima’ (L’Elisir d’ Amore). Heritage HEF 509. 
10s. (available only to members of the Opera Society). 

I never cease to be amazed at the beautiful singing displayed by M ‘Cor- 
mack in operatic arias. Perhaps he was too elegant a Don José, b:' his 
singing of Donizetti is a delight. 
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Fran esco Navarini. Operatic arias: Bellini, ‘Vi ravviso’ (La Sonnambula); 
Flot. w, “Lasst mich euch fragen’ (Martha) in Italian; Rossini, ‘Pro peccatis’ 
(Stal at Mater); Verdi, ‘Il lacerato spirito’ (Simone Boccanegra). Heritage HER 
507. 10s. (available only to members of the Opera Society). 

/ithough Navarini never made a great international reputation, he was in 
grea’ demand in the opera houses of Europe and South America in the last 
twen y years of the last century. As is shown by these four items, recorded 
wher he was over fifty, he possessed a large, warm bass voice of extensive 
rang , used with taste and a fine technique. 


Book Review 


Prokofiev. By Israel V. Nestyev. O.U.P., 50s. 


At tae age of nine Prokofiev composed an opera, The Giant, of which the 
first act had a domestic performance. At the age of ten he wrote a second 
operas, Or rather an act of it. This attachment to opera persisted through 
Prokofiev’s life and was in some sense individualistic, a gesture against a 
current. Glazunov, Lyadov and others among the Russian musicians senior to 
him showed little interest in opera; and Diaghilev, under whose influence 
Prokofiev came during his years in western Europe, told Prokofiev that opera 
was out of date, and directed him to ballet. (It will be remembered that, 
earlier, Diaghilev had turned Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Golden Cockerel into 
a sung ballet.) Prokofiev’s ideas on opera, his actual finished scores and pro- 
ductions, and the interaction of his operas with his other activity, are well 
covered in this valuable Soviet biography, to which Nicolas Slonimsky con- 
tributed a useful introduction. It is an enlarged version of an earlier book by 
Mr Nestyev which was also made available in English. 

In 1914 the group of theatrical people centring on the producer Vsevolod 
Meyerhold began to publish a little magazine with a prophetic title: Love for 
Three Oranges (Journal of Dr Dapertutto). It was from this group that 
Prokofiev came to know Gozzi’s play and so wrote his opera. It was partly 
through the insistence of Mary Garden, newly appointed director of the 
Chicago Opera, that Prokofiev’s Love for Three Oranges was produced at 
Chicago in 1921, and it was because of her later resignation that The Flaming 
Angel was not also produced there (with Miss Garden herself, Prokofiev had 
hoped, in the lead). To Mr Nestyev, Love for Three Oranges suffers because 
its satire, though brilliant, is negative; he regards War and Peace (of which 
the composer did not live to see the final version staged, in 1955) as ‘the 
climax of Prokofiev’s operatic quest’, though ‘not without its shortcomings’. 

Predictably, Mr Nestyev sees Prokofiev as pulled between healthy Soviet 
music-making and the decadent, money-dominated, socially rootless musical 
life of capitalist countries. It is only fair to say, though, that Mr. Nestyev is 
no whitewasher of all Soviet music or even of all Prokofiev’s Soviet music, 
and he slips in a daring statement by the composer: ‘Formalism is sometimes 
the name given here to that which is not understood on first hearing’. Mr 
Nestyev builds a picture of a man (if not quite a complete picture) as well as 
of a composer. The English, or rather American, translation by Florence 
Jonas reads well, with some passing errors (‘Zonderling’ for the conductor 
Sanderling). All references to musical events in London are indexed under 
‘London, Jack’! ; AY 


Questions and Answers 


Could you please tell me whether Bellini’s ‘Beatrice di Tenda’ has ever been 
performed in London?—Peter Fairchild, Manchester 22. 

Tre first London performance of Beatrice di Tenda was at the King’s 
Theat'e on March 22, 1836, with Grisi in the title role. It was not a success 
and wis only revived once or twice in the ! 


Gabri-lla Ritter-Ciampi and Adelaide Andrejewa von Skilondz.—Information 
reque: ed by Mr A. Guenther, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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Opera Diary 


Orpheus. Taynton House, near Gloucester, June 24 


The Taynton Festival, which this year included opera for the first tine, 
depends on voluntary help even from its professional artists, and he 
profits go to charity. Adept use was made of local resources, and the 
musical performances were housed in a fine 17th-century barn of mel ow 
brick, with splendid timber trusses carrying a Cotswold stone tiled r of. 
Orpheus has itself a tenuous connexion with Gloucester, for Gluck’s 
original Orpheus, Gaetano Guadagni, a male alto, had sung at Gloucester 
seven years before the first performance of Orpheus in Vienna in 1762. 
When Gluck moved to Paris, where the convention of castrati was 
derided, the composer, always preferring a male Orpheus, re-wrote the 
role for a tenor. This, however, required alterations and changes of key 
which modified the original character of the music. In Berloz’s day the 
role was taken over by a contralto. At Taynton the male character of 
the role was restored by giving it to a baritone, John Lawrenson. 

While the elegiac quality associated with the contralto voice was 
avoided, he, however, did not appear at ease in the mere ‘octave-down’ 
transposition of the contralto line. The upper notes were a strain, and 
his voice, which appears to be rather a bass-baritone, sometimes lacked 
resonance and authority at crucial points in this range. A lower trans- 
position might have proved more advantageous to him; but then we 
should be back to those same problems in re-writing which had beset 
Gluck when he made the tenor transposition. Jeannette Sinclair was 
dignified and moving in the unrewarding role of Eurydice ; while Penelope 
Short was a sprightly, if fragile-voiced, Amor. The treatment of the 
chorus on the small stage was brilliantly solved by the producer, A. N. 
Currer-Briggs, and the designer, Philip Prowse. 

Philip Prowse’s costumes and permanent set were a clever gloss on 
the 18th century’s views of Greek costume, and have already won him an 
important ballet commission for London. But, alas for Gluck’s ideal of 
Gesamtkunstwerk, the Western Theatre Ballet’s contribution was mostly 
conventional 19th-century choreography. With insufficient strings the 
Gloucester conductor, John Sanders, was not always successful in pre- 
venting Gluck’s tautly-muscled recitatives from sounding undernourished 
and flabby, and the music even commonplace. But the substitution of a 
guitar for the usual orchestral harp as Orpheus’s lyre was quite successful. 

LIONEL DUNLOP 
Iphigenia in Aulis. BBC Third Programme, July 9 


The BBC gave a welcome studio performance in English of one of 
Gluck’s finest operas, Iphigenia in Aulis.-Its overture (with Wagner's 
concert ending) is familiar enough to music-lovers, but the opera itself. 
Gluck’s first in French, has rarely been given in England. Gluck had 
already shaken the world of Italian opera seria with his Viennese pro- 
ductions of Orfeo, Alceste and Paride ed Elena. A man of 60 ir an 
assured financial position rarely ventures on the conquering of .1ew 
worlds, but Gluck, apparently spurred on by a conviction that the Fronch 
language was superior to Italian in ‘clearness and energy’, and ir its 
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bility for declamation, composed I phigénie en Aulide in 1772. 
ke all Gluck’s ‘reform operas’, Iphigénie en Aulide makes no use of 

- ativo secco but is built of a continuous musical fabric. Not many 
of xe solos or ensembles which in their context are the most effective 
wo: 'd make suitable concert items — while a Mozart aria can usually 
sta’ J on its own, there are few in Gluck which can do so (an obvious 
exc ption is ‘Che fard’). It is through his powerful sense of atmosphere 
anc his extraordinary ability to create tensions cumulatively that Gluck 
cat be so successful on the stage. Thus an item like Agamemnon’s mono- 
log e in Iphigénie en Aulide comes as a magnificent climax to the second 
act though as a concert item it would hardly do. In the radio perform- 
anc: Raimund Herincx sang it most impressively, suggesting by vocal 
me. ns the conflict which possesses Agamemnon as he struggles to decide 
wh: ther or not to sacrifice his daughter, Iphigenia — torn in turn by guilt, 
price, fear of the gods who have demanded the sacrifice, and love of 
Iphigenia. 

\nother of the opera’s great moments comes in Act 3, where Clytemn- 
estra — Iphigenia’s mother, and not the villainess she was later to become 
— visualizes the horrible scene of her daughter’s sacrifice at Agamemnon’s 
own hand. Her soliloquy is simpler in construction than Agamemnon’s, 
comprising only a long accompanied recitative and a violent aria with 
rushing violin semiquavers. its interruption by the offstage chorus, singing 
a solemn sacrificial invocation to Diana, is one of the supreme dramtic 
strokes of all 18th-century opera. Clytemnestra’s part was taken by 
Monica Sinclair. She sang here and in her Act 1 vengeance aria with all 
the demonic fury she has shown previously in such Handel parts as Juno 
and Dejanira. Yet she was not entirely successful, as the part is really for 
a mezzo-soprano, or even a soprano, and its tessitura lay too high for her. 
The consequent feeling of effort may have added to the apparent intensity 
of the interpretation, but this is hardly an ideal way of casting. 

Another casting problem was posed by Achilles’ role, which is clearly 
designed for a very high tenor with a typically French tone of nasal 
quality. Ronald Dowd coped with it manfully, and showed his pleasing 
cantabile quality in the less strenuous passages, but quite a different type 
of voice is really needed. Elizabeth Fretwell continues to develop and to 
increase in emotional range: her singing of Iphigenia’s part had tender- 
ness, clarity of tone and no lack of heroic quality. She and Ronald Dowd 
made their fine reconciliation duet a fitting climax to Act 1. In the 
smaller parts David Ward and John Noble were notable. 


The conductor was Rudolf Schwarz, with the BBC Symphony Orches- 
tra. A tighter rhythmic rein would have enhanced the music’s dramatic 
urgency at times, and the sense of statuesque classical poise was some- 
times missing. No real attempt seemed to have been made to insert the 
proper appoggiaturas in the recitatives. The important choral parts were 
admirably managed by the BBC Chorus, and the engineers contrived to 
put over a sense of distance very convincingly in certain of the choral 
sections. The opera was sung in a new English version by Arthur Jacobs 
whic) often showed a sensitive feeling for 18th-century language. 


SADIE SADIC 
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| 
The camera and projector offered by Rank Precision Industries as first prize 


SUMMER COMPETITION 


OPERA, in association with the Rank Precision Industries Ltd., invites its 
readers to enter for a simple competition designed to find what in their opinion 
is the most beautiful of the old opera houses of Europe. Readers are asked 
to arrange the list of the opera houses listed below in the order of beauty, 
and to state in not more than 50 words the reason for their first choice. It is 
not necessary to write out in full the names of the theatres; the use of the 
code-letter, placed in order, will be sufficient. In order to help our readers, 
the photographs of the first six auditoriums are being reproduced this month, 
and the six remaining photographs will appear next month. 

The first prize, presented by Rank Precision Industries Ltd., will consist of a 
Bell and Howell Sportster V 8-mm zoom lens ‘electric eye’ cine-camera, com- 
plete with pistol grip and combination carrying case (valued at £105 11s. 1d.), 
together with a Bell and Howell Lumina 8-mm self-threading cinema projector 
(valued at £59 18s. 6d.), with a screen and some rolls of film. It will be 
awarded to the entry which most nearly corresponds in order to that arrived 
at by a special panel of judges. This panel, consisting of two distinguished 
opera singers (one British, one foreign), a famous conductor, an art expert, a 
representative of Rank Precision Industries Ltd., and the Editor of opera, will 
meet during the autumn, and the result will be announced in the December 
issue. 

Entries, on post cards, must reach the Editor, OPERA, 6 Woodland Rise, 
London N.10 no later than first post on October 2 (October 16 for overseas 
readers). No correspondence can be entered into on the competition and the 
panel’s decision will be final. 

IMPORTANT. Do NOT send your entries until after the September issue has 
appeared, which will contain the photographs of opera houses G to L. 

A. Barcelona, Teatro Liceo G. Moscow, Bolshoi Theatre 


Bologna, Teatro Comunale H. Munich, Cuvilliéstheater 


Catania, Teatro Massimo Bellini I. Naples, ‘Teatro San Carlo 
Lisbon, Teatro Sao Carlos J. Schwetzingen, Schlosstheat: + 
London, Covent Garden K. Venice, Teatro La Fenice 
Milan, Teatro alla Scala L. Vienna, Theater an der Wi 1 





A. Teatro Liceo, 
Barcelona 


B. Teatro Comunale, 
Bologna 


C. Teatro Massimo Bellini, 
Catania 


. Teatro Sao Carlos, 
Lisbon 


E. Covent Garden, 
London 


F. Teatro alla Scala. 
Milan 





Readers’ Letters 


Sadler’s Wells Replies 

There are certain comments I wish to make in regard to your Comment n 
the June issue about my Board’s report for the year 1959-60. 

In the first place we only regard ourselves as having two companies in t!.c 
sense that two sections of the organization perform at the same time in Londcn 
and on tour. It was never the intention to have two entirely separate bodi:s 
of principal singers but to use a pool of singers enlarged for the purpose. Two 
completely independent bodies would be unnecessarily wasteful. 

When the Arts Council asked us to take on the double operation we wee 
well aware that with the money and artists available it would be a difficult 
assignment for at least the first two years, and would involve considerably 
more work for the majority of the principal singers than before: at the same 
time they would have more opportunities of singing roles than we were able to 
give them with the one company. 

Travelling about the country of course involves strain, and we intend to 
relieve this as much as possible. It should, however, he-noted that apart from 
runs of operetta, which by definition are in the same place, very few singers 
have averaged more than 14 performances a week over the last season. It 
must be remembered that the normal life of a singer in this country as a 
freelance involves a great deal of travelling up and down between engagements 
and those people are lucky whose time is mainly spent in one place. 

We are still hampered by a shortage of money but our plans for the future 
involve a greater division of the repertoire between the two sections. Thus 
within a season, by and large, one section will perform a certain repertoire on 
tour and perform that repertoire in London, adding to it for London purposes, 
and vice versa. We are now better able to do this as by next season our basic 
repertoire will have been replenished with several new productions. The pro- 
posed arrangements will ease rehearsal problems and should give most of the 
artists longer continuous periods either in London or on tour. 

With regard to standard of performance, while it has been difficult to 
maintain this on tour during the last two years, we do not think we have gone 
backward. Indeed the Arts Council have told us that, despite the difficulties, 
the success of the new scheme has far exceeded their expectations. 

The reference to the South Bank is misleading. We have been discussing 
with the L.C.C. since 1955 the -possibilities of being rehoused on the South 
Bank, because we feel that we cannot develop artistically as we would wish on 
= present site. The advent of the new arrangements makes no difference to 
this. 

JAMES SMITH 
Chairman, Sadler’s Wells Trust Ltd 
Sadler’s Wells and the Gramophone 

Can nothing be done to persuade Sadler’s Wells to give us their more worth- 
while productions on record? The new production of La Vie Parisienne {ills 
one with concern that we will receive yet another operetta disc while the pro- 
ductions that form the major part of the winter season are ignored. I am told 
that the recording of Madam Butterfly did not prove a financial success, but 
surely this was doomed from the start because all Puccini-lovers already have 
this in their collections, sung by international casts. 

Most urgent is a recording of Bluebeard’s Castle. The only disc available 
is a shortened German version; and if we are to be deprived of the original 
Hungarian, then a ‘Wells’ version in English would be an estimable service to 
opera-lovers, Bart6ék-lovers and the whole musical public. Only slightly ‘ess 
important would be a ‘Highlights’ disc of Katya Kabanova. This would be 
doubly welcome since not only would it put an excellent modern work wi‘ in 
= of a larger public, but it would also give us Amy Shuard on records, at 
ong last. 

If Sadler’s Wells recordings are to continue then could not Mr Norr:an 
Tucker and HMV consider making the next three recordings Bluebeard, K: ya 
and Oedipus Rex, and not La Vie Parisienne, La Belle Héléne and La Périci: ‘le. 

BRIAN J. ELCE, London W.C 
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MAN TUCKER, Director of Sadler's Wells, replies. 


‘or a long time we made efforts without any success to interest gramophone 
panies in recording in English either complete operas or extracts. 

\fter the start of our operetta activities, however, HMV came forward with 
yntract to record operettas and also certain popular operas. We were 
irally pleased with this, as it seemed a start to what we had always wanted. 
to now all the recordings have been of opetetta, except for Madam Butter- 
which I understand is selling very successfully in the U.S.A. I hope that 
r opera recordings will follow, but by the nature of our contract with 
V these will inevitably be of the more popular repertoire. 

We should be delighted to record works like Bluebeard’s Castle and Katya 


anova, and hope that this will be possible in the future. In any case HMV 


already planning recordings of our productions of Carmen, La Bohéme, 
oletto and Il Trovatore. 


Handel in Birmingham 


{ read with interest your notice of the Barber Institute production of 


Handel’s Imeneo in your June issue. I observed that it was included under 


the 


heading ‘School and Society performances’, and lest there should be any 


misunderstanding on this score I should like to point out that this was not a 
departmental or student production. One of the functions of the Barber Insti- 
tute is to provide concerts and opera on a fully professional basis and this 
production was part of last season’s arrangements. Students give their own 
successful operatic productions twice a year quite independently. 


(PROFESSOR) ANTHONY LEWIS 
Dept. of Music, Birmingham University 


Our apologies to all concerned.—EDITor. 











OP UIRA 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


To OPERA SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Please post OPERA magazine to me for a year, beginning with the 


Nauta Pesdipattaaccaeaeeeided issue. I enclose remittance ....................000. 


Subscription for a year, including postage (13 issues and Index) 
£2.0.0. Intending subscribers abroad remit by International Money 
Order. U.S.A. and Canada $6.50 
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Opera and the Musical 

I am very dismayed to read in the current OPERA that it is your intention t 
give in future issues some reviews on musicals, and am at a loss to understan 
what possible connection there can be between the grandeur of opera and th: 
musicals. The title of your publication is OPERA, and I consider it should b: 
reserved for that sphere only and not interested in, nor adulterated with, othe - 
activities such as musicals. I admit that the characters in the latter may ofte, 
be better actors than the characters on the operatic stage, but they just cant 
sing, and, after all, opera is chiefly concerned with just that, with acting being 
a second place. 

Had you decided to include ballet in your magazine, then that form of at 
and culture would have been more compatible. 

One of the attractions of OPERA is its exclusiveness: now that is being lo:t 
because of your new policy and I am reluctantly seriously considering to cease 
taking the magazine. 

I hope you will receive many more pleas similar to mine so that you may 
be able to give further consideration to your decision to include articles on 
the musicals. 

Where Grand Opera is concerned, I am unashamedly a snob. 


KENNETH WADE, Pontarddulais, Wales 


[We have received several letters on this subject, and would welcome further 
views from our readers.—EDITOR.] 


Opera House Manners 

After my recent experiences at Covent Garden, I rush to support Miss 
Gumbrell. I had the misfortune to attend the first performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor after Miss Sutherland had been honoured by the award of a 
CBE. The spectacle in the auditorium was like nothing so much as an unruly 
football match. I have never before witnessed such a scene of mob hysteria. 
The behaviour of people who obviously were only there to make a noise was 
disgusting. Presumably they thought they were giving the impression that they 


appreciated the t serengge wap of the principal soprano. In fact they were 


insulting the conductor, the orchestra, and all the singers, including their idol, 
with this display of bad manners. There are ways to show appreciation, but 
these do not include screaming, squealing and stamping the feet. One indi- 
vidual in the front row of the gallery slips was actually holding on to the rail 
in front of him to obtain greater leverage as he jumped up and down in what 
appeared to be hobnailed boots judging by the noise he made. No attempt to 
restrain him was made by the attendants who I presume were keeping out of 
the way until the mob violence had subsided. 

To move from the particular to the general, Miss Gumbrell has done a 
good service to patrons and artists by drawing attention to the criteria adopted 
by a section of the audience. From my experience, in the amphitheatre as 
well as in the gallery, it is apparent that singing and acting ability receives 
little or no consideration when some members of the audience decide on the 
merits or demerits of the cast. I am tired of hearing such remarks as ‘.. . is 
smashing, he took us out for coffee’; ‘. . . is nice too, we had our photograph 
taken with him’; ‘Oh, is he singing tonight. He’s rotten. He walked right past 
us without a word in Trafalgar Square the other day.’ These are only three 
comments I heard before the start of a recent performance. What is par- 
ticularly annoying is that all the singers concerned are good artists who deserve 
to be judged and praised on their artistic ability, not their hospitality. I a 
still young enough to hope that in time these ‘fans’ will grow ovt of their pe‘ty 
personality cults and come to be true opera-lovers. Perhaps then I shall | 
able to hear an aria or an ensemble right through to the last note instead « 
it being obliterated by premature applause. I suppose it is too much to h« 
that some day I may even hear the very last note of an act; it might help i 
note was included on the programme pointing out that the orchestra is just 
important as the ‘canary’ they presumably support! 

We have a good company and a good orchestra. Let us show our apprec ?- 
tion by being a good and well-mannered audience. 

STANLEY JEPSON, Godalming, Surre\ 
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Opera Calendar 


Glyndebourne 

Elegy for Young Lovers. August 1 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. August 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 

Don Giovanni. August 3, 5, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19 

Edinburgh. King’s Theatre, Covent Garden —_ 

Iphigénie en Tauride. August 21, 23, 26, 30, September 4 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. August 22, 24, 29, i. oe 2(m), 6 

Lucia di Lammermoor. August 25, 28, September ey 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. August 31, September 2(e), 5, 8 

Sadier’s Wells, London 

Orpheus in the Underw —_ August 14 for four weeks 

Royal Festival Hall, 

The Queen of Spades. Goon film by Bolshoi Company, August 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Royal Albert Hall, London. Promenade Concerts 

August 3 Oedipus Rex, August 12 Gilbert and Sullivan evening, August 21 Don 
Giovanni by Glyndebourne Opera, August 26 Nell Rankin 


BBC Opera Broadcasts in August 


August 6 // Barbiere di Siviglia, from Glyndebourne 

August 13 a, Legend of the Invisible City of Kitezh (Radio Moscow Re- 
cording) 

August 21 Don Giovanni. Concert performance by Glyndebourne Opera at 
BBC Promenade Concert 

August 23 Iphigénie en Tauride, with Rita Gorr, from Edinburgh Festival 

August 27 Mr Broucek’s Excursions (Janacek) (Radio Cologne Recording) 

August 28 Lucia . Lammermoor, with Joan Sutherland, from Edinburgh 
Festiva 


Translations: pp 499-504, 518, 521-2, 530-1, Anne Ross; 524-5, 526, Diana 
Gordon 

Photographs: Cover and pp 499-504 lent by Mrs Solti; 505, 527, Piccagliani; 
507, Donald Southern; 508, Wiesbaden Opera; 512, Particam; 515, Barry Glass; 
517, Carabin; 519, Stiebel; 518, Giinther Englert; 520, Rudolf Betz; 523, 
Marion Schéne; 525, Cameraphoto; 535, Richard Weede; 536, Photo Pic 





The September operRA will include articles by Noel Goodwin on Norman 
Tucker, Horst Koegler on the new Berlin Opera House, and Parry Jones on 
Modern Attitudes to Opera 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge for readers’ classified advertisements 6d per word (name and address counted as part of 
the advertisement). Box numbers 2s extra. Wording together with remittance should be received 
on or before 6th of month preceding date of publication. Send to The Advertisement Manager, 
OPERA, 2 Breams Buildings, London E.C4, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Young lady interested music/records for overseas dept. of West End 
gram. record dealers. Able to deal with own correspondence and type. Box 
0.4, OPERA, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C 4. 


RECORD DISCOGRAPHY 

39-page Complete Discography of Jussi Bjérling available in limited 
numbers until October, 12s. 6d., postage by surface mail included. Wr te: 
Rupert P. Seemungal, 116, Woodford Street, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, W=st 
Indies. 
OPERA published monthly for Harold Rosenthal by Magazines and Publications Ltd., F olls 
House, Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 40s. (Inland ond 
Foreign) for twelve issues. plus the special Festival number, and the annual Index; U-< A. 
$6.50. Single copies 2s. 6d.—by post 3s. Editorial Office: 6 Woodland Rise, London, N '0: 
Tel. TUDor 4415 Advertising Agent: D. G. Merson, 2 Breams Building, London, E °.4 
(HOLborn 5708). Printed by Carlton Press Ltd., Chesham. 
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Teresa 
BERGANZA 


BERGANZA SINGS ROSSINI 


including arias from 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 
and from 
L'ITALIANA IN ALGERI, 


t.“\. *AMIDE, LA CENERENTOLA 


vether with the 
Fac ut portem 
from STABAT MATER 
with Gibson and 
The London Symphony 
Orchestra 


© SXL 2132 © LXT 5514 


Stereo or Mono records 
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Fernando 
— 


boat in IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA at the Edinburgh Festival 


Fernando Corena’s 
famous interpretation 
of the role of Dr. Bartolo 
can be heard in this 
superb RCA production of 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 
with Roberta Peters 
and Robert Merrill 
The Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf 


© SER-4512/5 © RE-25013/5 
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The Decca Record Company Ltd Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 

















BACK NUMBERS of 


OPERA 


Vol. 1 out of print. 
Vol. 2: Nos. 3, 7, 11, 13 only avaiiable. 
All subsequent issues available except Vol. 4, No. 2. 





Complete your issues of OPERA now by ordering back issues, | 


2/6 each (by post 3/-). 





Please make cheque payable to OPERA, Rolls House Publishing | 
Co. Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C4, }} 











Preserve your copies 
of OPERA : 


this easy way 


N° lost or damaged copies of OPERA if 
you preserve them in the OPERA 
binding case. Simple to use, each binder takes 

a year’s copies and index. Each copy opens 

flat for easy reading. Stoutly made, in blige, 

and with the words OPERA on the spine, 

this binding case will enhance the appearance 

» of your bookshelf. 


Price 9/-d, including postage and packing. 
Send remittance and order today tv: 
OPERA binders, Rolls Hcuse 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls. House, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.cA. 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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